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2 IF I SHOULD DIE TO-NIGHT, ETC, 


IF I SHOULD DIE TO-NIGHT. 


Ir I should die to-night, 
My friends would look upon my quiet face 
Before they laid it in its resting place, 
And deem that death had left it almost fair; 
And, laying snow-white flowers against my 

hair, 

Would smooth it down with tearful tenderness, 
And fold my hands with lingering caress. 
Poor hands, so empty and so cold to-night! 


If I should die to-night, 

My friends would call to mind, with loving 
thought, 

Some kindly deed the icy hand had wrought; 
Some’gentle word the frozen lips had said; 
Errands on which the willing feet had sped : 
The memory of my selfishness and pride, 
My hasty words, would all be put aside. 
And so I should be loved and mourned to-night. 


If I should die to-night, 
Even hearts estranged would turn once more 
to me, 
Recalling other days remorsefully. 
The eyes that chill me with averted glance 
Would look upon me as of yore, perchance, 
And soften, in the old, familiar way. 
For who could war with dumb, unconscious 
clay? 
So I might rest, forgiven of all, to-night. 


Oh, friends, I pray to-night, 

Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow. 
The way is lonely, let me feel them now. 
Think gently of me; I am travel-worn: 
My faltering feet are pierced with many athorn. 
Forgive, oh, hearts estranged, forgive, I plead! 
When dreamless rest is mine I shall not need 
The tenderness for which I long to-night. 

Christian Union. B. S. 


[Unpublished Poem.] 
THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


O Gratious Lord, how shall I know 
Whether in these gifts Thou bee so 
As thou art every-where; 
Or rather so, as Thou alone 
Tak’st all ye Lodging, leaving none 
Ffor Thy poore creature there. 


Ffirst I am sure, whether bread stay 
Or whether Bread doe fly away 
Concerneth Bread not mee. 
But yt both Thou, and all Thy traine 
Bee theze, to Thy truth and my gaine 
Concerneth mee and Thee. 


And if in comming to Thy foes 

Thou dost come first to them, yt showes 
The hast of Thy good will. 

Or if that Thou two stations makest, 

In Bread and mee, the way Thou takest 
ls more, but for mee still. 


Then of this also I am sure 
, That Thou didst all these pains endure 
To abolish Sinn not Wheat. 
Creatures are good, and have their place 
Sinn onely, wch did all deface 
hou drivest from his seat. 


I could beleeve an Impanation 
At the rate of an Incarnation 
If Thou hadst, dyde for Bread. 
But that wch made my soule to dye 
My flesh, and fleshy villan 
hee dead. 


That allso made 

That fflesh is there, mine eyes deny : 

And what shold flesh but flesh discry, 
Fhe noblest sence of five ? 

If glorious bodies pass the sight 

Shall they be food and strength, and might, 
Euen there, where they deceiue ? 


oe 


Into my soule this cannot pass 

Fflesh (though exalted) keeps his grass 
And cannot turn to soule. 

Bodyes and Minds are different spheres 

Nor can they change their bounds and meres 
But keep a constant Pole. 


This gift of all gifts is the best, 
Thy flesh the least yt I request : 
Thou took’st that pledg from mee: 
Give me not that I had before, 
Or give me that, so I have more, 
My God, give mee all Thee. 
GEO. HERBERT. 


CHILDREN’S EVENING HYMN. 


THE little birds now seek their rest; 

The baby sleeps on mother’s breast; 

Thou givest all Thy children. rest, 
God of the weary. 


The sailor prayeth on the sea; 

The little ones at mother’s knee; 

Now comes the penitent to Thee, 
God of the weary. 


The orphan puts away his fears; 

The troubled hopes for happier years; 

Thou driest all the mourner’s tears, 
God of the weary. 


Thou sendest rest to tiréd feet, 

To little toilers slumbers sweet, 

To aching hearts repose complete, 
God of the weary. 


In grief, perplexity, or pain, 
None ever come to Thee in vain; 
Thou makest life a joy again, 





od of the weary. 


We sleep that we may wake renewed, 

To serve Thee as Thy children should, 

With love, and zeal, and gratitude, 
God of the weary. 





Good Words, 


————————— 








DARWIN ON 


From The Quarterly Review. 
DARWIN ON EXPRESSION.* 

Mr. Darwin has added another vol- 
ume of amusing stories and grotesque 
illustrations to the remarkable series of 
works already devoted to the exposition 
and defence of the evolutionary hypothe- 
sis. Few, however, except faithful disci- 
ples will regard this new work as con- 
tributing much either to the author’s 
fame, the scientific treatment of expres- 
sion, or the support of the general theory. 
For ourselves, we must confess to having 
risen from its perusal with a feeling of 
the profoundest disappointment. Know- 
ing the point to which Sir Charles Bell’s 
admirable essay had carried the exposi- 
tion of the subject, and finding from Mr. 
Darwin’s introduction that he had given 
special attention to it for upwards of 
thirty years, we naturally expected that 
the volume would throw some fresh light 
on the philosophy of expression. This 
anticipation has not been realized. Of 
course the work contains a number of 
the careful observations, ingenious reflee 
tions, and faithful analogies with which 
Mr. Darwin’s writings abound. But with 
regard to the interpretation of expression 
in men or animals, there is no advance 
on previous inquiries; while in relation 
to the most important branch, human 
expression, -the exposition is positively 
retrograde, sinking far below the high 
level already reached. In his zeal for his 
favourite theory, Mr. Darwin seems to 
regard the nobler and more distinguish- 
ing human emotions with a curious kind 
of jealousy, as though they had no right 
to scientific recognition. He dwells at 
large only on the lower and more animal 
aspects and elements of emotion, and 
seems at times almost unwilling to admit 
that an expression is human at all, unless 
he can verify its existence in some of the 
lower animals. His one-sided devotion 
to an @ priori scheme of interpretation 
seems thus steadily tending to impair the 
author’s hitherto unrivalled powers as an 


‘observer. 


* The Expression of the Emotions in Man and 
Animals. By Cuartes Darwiy, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 
With Photographic and other Illustrations. London: 
1872. 





EXPRESSION. 3 


However this may be, most partial 
critics will, we think, admit that there is 
a marked falling-off both in philosophical 
tone and scientific interest in the works 
produced since Mr. Darwin committed 
himself to the crude metaphysical concep- 
tion so largely associated with his name. 
The “Origin of Species” contained a 
number of typical facts carefully selected, 
admirably described, and skilfully mar- 
shalled in support of the general argu- 
ment. The tone of the exposition was 
moreover cautious, sober, and perfectly 
candid. No attempt was made to dis- 
guise the partial and provisional nature 
of the results arrived at. The conception 
of gradual evolution by means of natural 
selection was stated as an hypothesis 
towards which many facts seem to point, 
but which in the present state of our 
knowledge could not be positively veri- 
fied. In “The Descent of Man,” while 
the relevant facts were far fewer, and the 
gaps in the evidence wider and more 
serious, the tone of the reasoning founded 
on them was confident even to dogmatism, 
In the present work, especially in the ear- 
lier or animal part, the facts, even when 
well established, are vague and ambigu- 
ous, While many of the more important 
are dgubtful and disputed. A large pro- 
portion of them would indeed suit almost 
any other hypothesis quite as well as Mr. 
Darwin’s, and many directly suggest a 
counter theory. Yet on the strength of 
this obscure and uncertain evidence Mr. 
Darwin claims to have established his 
general conclusion by even an excess of 
proof. 

This significant result naturally sug- 
gests many reflections. Amongst others 
it raises the question as to the influence 
which the wholesale importation of hy- 
potheses into many of its branches has 
had upon the development of modern 
science, and in particular the manner in 
which the leading hypothesis of evolution 
has affected the recent progress of the 
science of natural history. It has un- 
doubtedly influenced very largely their 
whole spirit and procedure. During the 
last fifteen years not only have special 
branches been revolutionized, but science 
itself —the very conception of what is 
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scientific — appears to have undergone a 
very serious change. Instead of desig- 
nating what is most rigorous, exact, and 
assured in human knowledge, natural 
science is fast becoming identified with 
what is most fluctuating, hypothetical, 
and uncertain in current opinion and 
belief. It is worth inquiring for a mo- 
ment what amount of gain and loss is 
involved in the change, what are the 
relative advantages and disadvantages 
accruing to science from the disturbing 
element of speculative conjecture which 
the Darwin hypothesis has so largely 
introduced. 

In the first place, there can be little 
doubt that the theory of evolution, like 
any large intellectual conception provi- 
sionally uniting widely sundered spheres 
of knowledge, may, under proper regula- 
tion, have avery salutary effect. If its 
true character be kept in view, the theory 
is likely to do good rather than harm. 
It will prompt inquiry after the links con- 
necting various branches of science, and 
thus turn observation and research into 
wholly new directions. Under its influ- 
ence attention will be fixed with interest 


and anticipation on the interspaces in the 
map of natural knowledge, which “would 
be neglected so long as the different 
provinces were held to be separate and 


independent kingdoms. In_ short, it 
would establish a sort of temporary fed- 
eration between the different provinces 
of science, and thus suggest and encour- 
age the prospect of their more intimate 
and lasting union. In this way such a 
conception helps to correct one of the 
most serious incidental evils connected 
with the rapid progress of science —the 
tendency to isolation and exclusiveness. 
It has long been a reproach against the 
votaries of physical research, that they 
are, as a rule, specialists, wise only in 
one, or at most one or two departments 
of inquiry, and thus taking a somewhat 
limited and one-sided view of nature’s 
operations. The provinces of natural 
knowledge are too vast and varied to be 
mastered in detail by any single mind, 
and even accomplished students can at 
most have a first-hand acquaintance with 
comparatively few. With so many wide 
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and prolific fields to cultivate, the divi- 
sion of labour becomes a necessity, and 
the ardent specialist, engrossed in his 
own work, is comparatively indifferent to 
other and more remote scenes of exertion. 
This absorption of mind in a single direc- 
tion may be asecret of success in science, 
but it tends to narrow the vision to a par- 
ticular area of inquiry and to give exagger- 
ated importance to one class of results. 
The kind of knowledge with which the 
specialist is most familiar comes almost 
unconsciously to be regarded as the only 
kind of real knowledge, its phenomena 
being the typical facts and its generaliza- 
tions the ultimate laws of nature. The 
ignorance of other subjects even by pro- 
ficients in science, may thus be denser 
and more hopeless than in minds of lower 
culture and intelligence. As Dr. Lyon 
Playfair has recently said, in discussing 
the mutual relation of professional and 
liberal studies, “the focusing of light 
upon a particular spot, while it brilliantly 
illuminates that spot, intensifies the dark- 
ness all around.” And the darkness is 
usually most impenetrable at points 
further removed from the specialist’s own 
field of vision. Continually engaged in 
the study of sensuous facts and the work- 
ing of material forces, he becomes rela- 
tively insensible to the phenomena and 
powers of the moral and spiritual universe. 
He not unnaturally comes to regard these 
mental realities as altogether imaginary 
or wholly unknown, denying that they 
can ever become objects of science, or 
indeed knowledge in the limited meaning 
he attaches to the term. With such in- 
quirers the terms metaphysical and theo- 
logical are convenient and compendious 
epithets for describing their special igno- 
rances and favourite aversions. They 
look, indeed, with impatience and suspi- 
cion on all theories designed to give a 
speculative basis to the different branches 
of science, and unite all lines of investi- 
gation into a totality or universum of 
knowledge. : 

The doctrine of evolution acts as a cor- 
rective to this separatist tendency of ana- 
lytical inquiry. It expands the horizon 
of science, and illuminates a wider pros- 
pect. For the old notion of nature as an 
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aggregate of independent parts it substi- 
tutes the larger and more vital concep- 
tion of all being mutually related and con- 
stituting an organic whole. The old 
lines of rigid difference, the hard isolat- 
ing boundaries, including ultimate dis- 
tinctions of form and substamce, melt 
away before the incessant ebb and flow, 
flux and reflux, of common elements and 
common forces. The same constituents 
are found in the mightiest orbs above us 
as in the dust beneath our feet, and the 


same processes are illustrated in the for-| 


mation alike of a star, a gem, or a flower. 


Man himself occupies a subordinate place | 
in a vast secular procession which has | 


moved on through interminable ages in 
the past, and, like the shadowy train that 


startled Macbeth in the Witches’ Cavern, | 


stretches out to the crack of doom in the 
future. Such a conception has undoubt- 
edly a power and dignity of its own that, 
apart from definite evidence, would make 
it almost irresistibly attractive to a cer- 
tain order of minds. If it seems at first 
sight to aggrandize mature at the expense 
of man, the unwelcome impression is 


soon removed by perceiving that it virtu-. 
ally annihilates the distinction between | 


them. In the same way its bearing upon 


the moral universe is purposely left ob-, 
scure in the ambiguity as to whether it) 
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application. Excitable but untrained 
minds would’ eagerly welcome it, and 
through the open avenues of fancy and 
feeling it will gain access to numbers who 
cannot estimate its value and know noth- 
ing of the evidence upon which it rests. 
Nay, where the passion for novelty is 
stronger than the power of scrutinizing 
proofs and estimating impartially the 
force of reasoning, even earnest students 
of science may be led astray by hastily 
adopting the guidance of a grand convic- 
tion or belief instead of following the 
slower but surer road of experimental 
verification and inductive proof. The 
partial though still popular acceptance of 


‘the new doctrine will thus be likely to 


illustrate in its working the evils asso- 
ciated with outbursts of social and reli- 
gious enthusiasm. It will operate as a 
disturbing force in science, introducing 
into its domain elements of confusion 
and perplexity from which it had hitherto 
been almost wholly free. And subjected 
to this newer influence science can no 
longer claim any immunity from the per- 
ils and difficulties besetting other and 
less positive branches of inquiry. In pro- 
portion to their rash adoption and indis- 
criminate use the new doctrines must 
produce injurious results both speculative 
and practical. 


may ultimately tend to materialize spirit | These evils are, indeed, already appar- 
or spiritualize matter. Ardent and imag- ‘ent in almost ev ery department of inqui- 
inative minds, enamoured of natural in-| ry. As we have seen, the theory of evo- 
quiry, will not hesitate at speculative dif- lution supplies physical science with a 
ficulties of this kind, or inquire too curi- | speculative basis or philosophy which it 
ously about the links of proof. They will sorely needed, and with a kind of religion 
be fascinated by the novelty and gran-/|as well. At least the grand cosmical 
deur of a conception that seems to rend conception gives a powerful emotional 
the veil in nature’s temple, and reveal stimulus to a certain order of susceptible 

her hidden mysteries ; that avowedly gath- minds, which may be regarded as a spe- 
ers the scattered rays of knowledge into! cies of inverted religious feeling. But 
a focus for the purpose of illuminating what is thus gained in one direction is 
the past, the present, and the possible ; | certainly lost in another. While giving 
that regards geological ages as moments | to science a philosophy and religion, the 
in the rythmical evolution of universal | great hypothesis has also brought with it 
life, and planetary systems as mere 'all the vices usually associated with the 
‘specks in the fathomless abyss of infinite | more excited types of metaphysical and 
being. Such an hypothesis appeals quite theological discussion. The intellectual 
as strongly to the imagination and the! evils thus introduced are exemplified in 
emotions as it does to the judgment and the writings of even the more eminent 
the reason, and hence the danger of its scientific men belonging to the evolution- 
premature acceptance and indiscriminate, ist school. No doubt the hypothesis 
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6 
gives a breadth, vigour, and animation to 
the expositions of its best representa- 
tives, such as Tyndall and Huxley; but, 
at the same time, it infects their specu- 
Intive reasoning and results with an ele- 
ment of vagueness and unceriainty which 
even the most confident tone and tren- 
chant style cannot altogether conceal. 
Then, again, the polemical writings of 
the school abound with the strained em- 
phasis, eager word-catching, the rhetor- 
ical denunciations and appeals which 
characterize the lower forms of religious 
controversy. 

But the most serious result is the in- 
road which these imposing hypotheses 
are making on the method and language 
of science. With regard to the first 
point, Mr. Darwin himself leads the way 
in the virtual abandonment of the induc- 
tive method. While nominally inductive, 
his procedure is really deductive, and de- 
ductive of the most unscientific and illog- 
ical kind. Mr. Darwin tells us that his 
favourite speculation has guided and in- 
fluenced his scientific observations and 
reflections for upwards of thirty years. 
At length he propounds it avowedly as 
an hypothesis, the fragmentary and im- 
perfect evidence deduced in its support 
being eked out with ingenious analogies 
and fanciful suggestions. The hypothet- 
ical character of the speculation is fully 
admitted by the few eminent names in 
science who have given ita welcome. On 
the other hand, men as eminent as Mr. 
Darwin in his own department have 
strongly asserted that not one of the 
points essential to the establishment of 
the hypothesis is proved; in short, that 
as yet it has no really scientific evidence 
in its support. But in his recent works 
Mr. Darwin boldly employs the unveri- 
fied hypothesis deductively to explain the 
origin and history of man, and interpret 
what is most characteristic in human ex- 
pression. And he does this with all the 
confidence of a theological disputant ap- 
plying some dogmatic assumption, such 
as universal depravity or satanic influ- 
ence, or defending some sectarian sym- 
bol, such as Sacramental Efficacy or an 
Effectual Call. In this, it need hardly be 
said, Mr. Darwin completely jr Ao 
the true attitude of science, which is that 
of suspended judgment on points not yet 
proved. 

Again, in attempting to establish his 
theory, Mr. Darwin violates the funda- 
mental canons of scientific inquiry — 
Newton’s celebrated laws, that in inter- 
preting nature no causes are to be as- 
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sumed except those which really exist, 
and are sufficient to produce the effect. 
Now, the power of spontaneous and sys- 
tematic transmutation which Mr. Dar- 
win’s hypothesis assumes has not yet 
been shown to exist; the slight varia- 
tions within fixed and narrow limits, 
which is a#l he demonstrates, being wholly 
insufficient to produce the enormous 
changes attributed to it. The fatal flaw 
is the absence of evidence as to the exist- 
ence and working of the power which the 
theory assumes. The furthest line in the 
past along which science can travel fails 
to supply the needed links of proof. Not 
only the long historical period, but the 
immensely longer geological eras are 
silent on this vital point. The records 
of thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of years have been ransacked in vain for 
the needed evidence. When pressed 
with these difficulties, Mr. Darwin takes 
refuge in infinite time and unknown 
space, in the alleged imperfection of the 
geological record, and the assumed eons 
of animated nature that died and made no 
sign. Here, of course, he cannot be fol- 
lowed, and is at perfect liberty, therefore, 
to fabricate his imaginary proofs in any 
way, and to any extent he pleases. To 
cover this sort of retreat, or at least to 
afford ample room for this sort of indefi- 
nite appeal, Professor Tyndall formally 
claims free scope for the exercise of the 
imagination in science. He admits 
“that, in more senses than one, Mr. Dar- 
win has drawn heavily upon the scien- 
tific tolerance of his age. He has drawn 
heavily upon ¢éme in the development of 
his species ; and he has drawn adventu- 
rously upon matter, in his theory of pan- 
genesis.” But he boldly demands that 
in science the speculative faculty shall be 
free to wander into regions where the 
hope of certainty would seem to be en- 
tirely shut out. In other words, when a 
daring scientific speculator finds himself 
in difficulties — becomes bankrupt in fact 
—he must be allowed to draw upon the 
bank of fancy at will, with the assurance 
that his draft, if eyed with suspicion by 
older-established scientific firms, will be 
eagerly honoured by excited, credulous, 
and expectant novices. 
The philosophy and psychology of the 
school are, to a large extent, infected with 
the same vice. While nominally experi- 
ential and inductive, they are really, toa 
characteristic extent, @ priori and hypo- 
thetical, The system of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, the chief philosophical expo- 
nent of evolution, is essentially deduc- 
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tive, its central propositions being as- 
sumed, and only illustrated by occasional 
but wholly insufficient references to ex- 
perience. The psychology of the school, 
again, rests on an extreme and one- 
sided theory ; and the spirit of observa- 
tion, though largely cultivated, is still 
guided and controlled by the exigencies 
of the theory. One important point of 
the theory for example, is, that we 
have no perception of externality and 
distance through the sense of sight ; no 
direct and intuitive perception of these 
relations at all, indeed, the knowledge 
being arrived at in a roundabout and op- 
erose manner by means of our muscular 
and tactile experiences. The well-known 
facts of animal life—such as that of 
chickens catching flies without any pre- 
vious experience, as soon as they leave 
the shell —directly contradict this view. 
The facts rest on the express observa- 
tion and testimony of eminent naturalists, 
and they have recently been verified 
afresh in a series of thoroughly scientific 
and exhaustive experiments. But Pro- 
fessor Bain, in dealing with the objec- 
tion, founded on the instinctive percep- 
tion of the lower animals, virtually denies 
the fact. He maintains that there “does 
not exist a body of careful and adequate 
observations on the early movements of 
animals.” Elsewhere he still more ex- 
plicitly repudiates the testimony of natu- 
ralists on the point. “ It is likewise said 
that the chick recognizes grains of corn 
at first sight, and can so direct its move- 
ments as to pick them up at once; being 
thus able to know the meaning of what 
it sees, to measure the distance of objects 
instinctively, and to graduate its move- 
ments to that of knowledge — all which is, 
in the present state of our acquaintance 
with the laws of mind, wholly incredible.” 
The last statement would be more accu- 
rately expressed in the paraphrase — 
“ All which facts are on the theory the 
author has adopted wholly inadmissible.” 
In other words, the facts must be denied 
in the interest of the theory. 

The same tendency to substitute spec- 
ulations for proof is seen in the physio- 
logy as well as in the psychology of the 
school. Even so vigorous and independ- 
ent a thinker as Dr. Maudesley cannot 
escape the prevalent rage for hypotheses. 
Indeed, he has a theory designed, per- 
haps almost unconsciously, to cover the 
free use of the speculative element in 
which he delights,— that the man of ge- 
nius is independent of the slow inductive 
processes, and leaps at once to their re- 
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sults. Unfortunately, however, all scien- 
tific conjectures need verification; and 
it is only after this necessary process that 
the man of genius can be finally distin- 
guished from the daring but wayward 
speculator. However this may be, Dr. 
Maudesley practically illustrates the li- 
cense he claims for men of genius. Ac- 
customed to the observation and treat- 
ment of mental diseases, and thus habit- 
uated to the psychological side of his 
science, he boldly resolves all bodily ail- 
ments into mental disorders. All dis- 
turbances in any part of the physical 
system —in the lungs or liver, the stom- 
ach or kidneys — may, according to him, 
be ultimately traced to a temporary loss 
of local memory. He asserts, indeed, 
that every organic element of the animal 
body is endowed with this mental power 
—the pittings of small-pox being due to 
the fact that the virus of this terrible 
disease has a peculiarly tenacious mem- 
ory. Extremes meet, and the ultra- 
physical school, in its latest develop- 
ments, tends to become more metaphysi- 
cal than the metaphysicians. As previ- 
ous speculators of the same school had 
made mind a function of the body, so 
their more advanced followers are rapidly 
making body a mere function of mind. 
An evil almost equally great connected 
with this rapid and somewhat random de- 
velopment of extreme theories is the con- 
fusion of tongues, or rather of technical 
languages it has introduced. If any of 
the great masters of scientific expression 
belonging to the last generation could 
look into the writings of some of their 
successors, they would be aghast at the 
loose style and mongrel dialect which in 
many instances have taken the place of 
their own purity, dignity, and precision 
of scientific statement. The chief con- 
fusion, so far as language is concerned, 
arises from the promiscuous use of terms 
appropriated respectively to body and 
mind, as though they meant exactly the 
same thing. No abuse could be more op- 
posed to good taste and scientific accu- 
racy. Physics and ones have a 
definite and established language of their 
own, and so also have psychology and 
metaphysics. There are exact and ap- 
propriate terms for describing mental 
states and activities, and also for de- 
scribing bodily states and activities, and 
the first rule of scientific clearness and 
precision is that they should be kept 
distinct. The new school, however — 


some deliberately, and others through 
the force of evil example — habitually 
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confound the two series ; the physiolo- 
gists continually applying psychological 
terms to bodily elements and functions, 
and the psychologists employing physi- 
ological terms to describe mental states 
and operations. Mr. Darwin himself is 
a great offender in this respect. The 
very title of his ablest and best known 
work illustrates this confusion. “The 
Origin of Species by means of Natural 
Selection” might be fairly paraphrased 
as “ The Origin of Species by means of 
Blind Foresight, Haphazard Deliberation, 
and Necessary Choice.” The phrase 
“necessary choice ” is the exact equiva- 
lent of “natural selection,” and _ strictly 
interpreted it is simply a contradiction in 
terms. The very object of Mr. Darwin’s 
theory is to exclude the conception of in- 
telligence, forecast, and design from the 
operations of nature, yet the most im- 
portant term used in describing the the- 
ory has no distinctive meaning apart from 
mind. Almost any section of Mr. Dar- 
win’s writings would furnish abundant 
instances of a like kind. 

But this vice of confusion appears in 
still more flagrant form in the writings of 
Dr. Maudesley. Not content with an oc- 
casional raid into the neighbouring prov- 
ince, Dr. Maugesley attempts to carry 
over the great body of psychological 
He thus invests 
with 
a verbal haze or glamour of emo- 
tional, imaginative, and volitional lan- 
guage. The title of his chief work, “The 
Physiology of the Mind,” indicates the 
kind of verbal confusion that infects its 
expositions. To harmonize with this 
feature of the work the more appropriate 
title would have been the “ Psychology 
of the Body.” The special sensations of 
the cerebral neurine are called by Dr. 
Maudesley emotions ; the equilibrium of 
nervous power is latent thought, “ mind 
statical,” while the disturbance of this 
equilibrium is active thought, “mind @- 
namical.” Then, again, the automatic re- 
sponse of animal tissue to an external 
stimulus is, if active, perception; if la- 
tent, memory ; and if irregular, we pre- 
sume, imagination. If this sort of whole- 
sale confounding of bodily elements and 
products with mental ones goes much 
further, we shall soon have young enter- 
prising physiologists extending the dic- 
tum of Cabanis, and asserting that all the 
secretions of the body are thoughts, and 
all its excretions language, and discrim- 
inating the various excretions as differ- 
ent dialects of a common tongue. 


terms into physiology. 
his purely physical expositions 
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On the other hand, Professor Bain, the 
psychologist of the school, largely adopts, 
if he did not introduce, the equally vicious 
plan of describing mental states and pro- 
cesses in physiological language. He 
continually drags in physical details and 
phrases, which simply disfigure the expo- 
sition without throwing any light on the 
mental facts to be explained. Professor 
Huxley attempts, it is true, to justify this 
inaccurate and misleading use of the lan- 
guage. 

“In itself,” he says, “it is of little moment 
whether we express the phenomena of matter 
in terms of spirit, or the phenomena of spirit 
in terms of matter; matter may be regarded as 
a form of thought, thought may be regarded 
as a property of matter; each statement has a 
certain relative truth. But with a view to the 
progress of science, the materialistic terminol- 
ogy is in every way to be preferred. For it 
connects thought with the other phznomena 
of the universe, and suggests inquiry into the 
nature of those physical conditions, or con- 
comitants of thought, which are more or less 
accessible to us; . . . whereas the alternative, 
or spiritualistic, terminology is utterly barren, 
and leads to nothing but obscurity and confu- 
sion of ideas.” 

If we understand this passage, Professor 
Huxley appears to say that such terms as 
thought and feeling, volition and desire, 
are barren, if not confused and unintelli- 
gible, and ought therefore to be aban- 
doned. But that to speak of glandular 
secretions, cerebral currents, ganglionic 
shocks, and molecular changes, instead 
of intelligence, emotion, and will, is per- 
fectly comprehensible, and contributes to 
the advancement of knowledge. In other 
words, that in dealing with mental phe- 
nomena it is more scientific to speak of 
their physical conditions or correlatives, 
of which we are never conscious, and 
which are indeed unknown, than to speak 
of the phenomena themselves, which ap- 
pear in the full light of internal percep- 
tion, and constitute our most habitual and 
vivid experiences. Such an attempted de- 
fence is surely its own best refutation. If 
further refutation were needed, it is found 
in Professor Tyndall’s clear discrimirfa- 
tion of the two provinces of inquiry, and 
his emphatic declaration that the fullest 
knowledge of the one does not throw any 
light upon the other. In his paper on 
“Scientific Materialism,” he points out 
that the passage from the physics of the 
brain to the corresponding fact of con- 
sciousness is unthinkable. “Granted 
that a definite thought and a definite mo- 
lecular action in the brain occur simul- 
taneously, we do not possess the intel- 
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lectual organ, nor apparently any rudiment 
of the organs which would enable us to 
pass, by a process of reasoning, from the 
one to the other. They appear together, 
but we do not know why.” “ In affirming 
that the growth of the body is mechanical, 
and that thought, as exercised by us, has 
its correlative in the physics of the brain, 
I think the position of the ‘ Materialist’ 
is stated, as far as that position is a ten- 
able one. I do not think he is entitled to 
say that his molecular groupings and his 
molecular motions exf/ain everything. 
In reality they explain nothing. The ut- 
most he can affirm is the association of 
two classes of phenomena, of whose real 
pond of union he is in absolute ignorance.” 
This is the language of science, which 
separates things that are distinct, and 
designates different sets of facts by sig- 
nificant and appropriate terms. And it 
cuts at the root of the confusion both of 
thought and language, which is so char- 
acteristic a feature of the school. It is 
due to Mr. John Stuart Mill to say that 
he is never guilty of this inexact and mis- 
leading use of language. He always de- 
scribes mental facts in physiological 
terms, and physical facts in physical 
terms ; and this is, of course, the only 
scientific method. The reverse of the 
process, however plausibly disguised or 
ingeniously defended, is in reality absurd. 
It would be quite as rational to talk of 
dissecting an emotion or preserving an 
idea in spirit, as to talk of consciously as- 
sociating molecular currents, feeling the 
logical connexion between two nerve 
shocks, or realizing by internal perception 
the production of phosphorus in the brain. 
We fear, however, that the sounder pre- 
cept of Professor Tyndall, and the higher 
example of Mr. Mill, will be lost on the 
more advanced evolutionists. Mr. Mill 
is, indeed, already regarded by the new 
school as somewhat out of date ; his phi- 
losophy with them is becoming antiquated. 
His purer taste and more accurate style 
are hardly likely, therefore, to have much 
influence on young Darwinians revelling 
in all the looseness of vast but unverified 
generalizations, and clothing their crudi- 
ties of thought in the grotesque confusion 
of a Babylonish dialect. 

The practical influence of the new doc- 
trince is seen in the rise and rapid growth 
of a psuedo-scientific sect, — the sect of 
the Darwinian evolutionists. This sect 
is largely recruited from the crowd of 
facile minds ever ready to follow the new- 
est fashion in art or science, in social or 
religious life, as accidents of association 
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br influence may determine. No doubt, 
as already intimated, some of the more 
susceptible minds may have been at- 
tracted not only by the novelty and noto- 
riety, but by the grandeur and power, the 
secular sweep and material sublimity, of 
the hypothesis itself. But the majority 
are probably influenced by more mixed 
and superficial motives. Amongst these 
is the exhilarating sense of freedom 
and independence in adopting advanced 
views, and the piquant feeling of con- 
scious power in urging them against the 
alarmed remonstrances of acquaintances 
and friends. It is pleasant to ride as it 
were on the crest of the largest advanc- 
ing wave of scientific speculation, and lay 
the flattering unction to your soul that 
you share its pre-eminence, and are part 
of the power that urges it forward. Un- 
fortunately these new doctrines afford 
ample scope for this seductive species 
of self-glorification. The most striking 
points in the theory of evolution, as well 
as in its application, are precisely of the 
kind most readily apprehended by ordi- 
nary minds. That “we were once tad- 
poles, you know;” that men are de- 
scended from monkeys, and that “ moths 
and butterflies flirt with each other as we 
do” are propositions req tiring no great 
strength of intellect to grasp or to ex- 
pound in a lively conversational way. 
This kind of colloquial acquaintance with 
these advanced theories is not unfre- 
quently mistaken for a knowledge of nat- 
ural science ; and in many circles, espe- 
cially in certain sections of London so- 
ciety, fluent conversational evolutionists 
are to be found whose literary culture 
hardly goes deeper than a slight knowl- 
edge of Mr. Swinburne’s poetry, and 
whose scientific and philosophical train- 
ing is restricted to a desultory acquaint- 
ance with some of Mr. Darwin’s more 
popular works. But whatever may have 
been the special influences in the case of 
individual converts, the majority agree in 
being evolutionists through feeling and 
fancy rather than through knowledge and 
insight. They thus exemplify the moral 
and emotional phenomena connected with 
temporary accesses of social and reli- 
ious excitement. Their enthusiasm is 
or the most part unembarrassed by 
definite knowledge, and their zeal, like 
that of recent converts in general, has a 
tendency to outrun discretion. 

One note of similarity between the 
Darwinian evolutionists and the more ac- 
tive religious sects, is to be found in the 
common element of strong but unen- 
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lightened belief on which they both so 
largely depend. The evidence in favour 
of the central Darwinian doctrine is noto- 
riously deficient, but this is no hindrance 
to its enthusiastic acceptance. Ardent 
neophytes easily personify the principle 
of evolution, and clothe it in imagination 
with all the powers necessary for the pro- 
duction of its reputed effects. They 
trust its working where they cannot 
trace it, and are content to walk by faith, 
not by sight. On all doubtful points 
their subjective conviction is so strong 
as to be independent of objective verifi- 
cation or outward proof of any kind. 
The external evidence that men are de- 
scended from monkeys, for example, 
is almost wholly wanting ; but happily, in 
the case of docile converts, it is also 
needless. Difficulties equally serious are 
removed by the unquestioning faith 
which is the evidence of things not seen, 
the substance or assurance of all that is 
eagerly desired. The cavils of sceptics 
are of no avail with the true evolutionist 
believer, because he has an unfaltering 
trust in his own sacred books and in- 
spired writers. At their bidding he is 


ready to adopt not only things unsup- 
ported by reason, things above and be- 
yond reason, but things directly opposed 
to all reason, all probability, and all ex- 


perience. The new school, indeed, vir- 
tually adopts as its own the more ex- 
treme and irrational maxims belonging to 
the darkest period of religious belief. 
Thus Dr. Maudesley, referring to the 
physical miracles which disciples are 
called upon to accept, says expressly : 
“In such matters it would be more wise 
to adopt Tertullian’s maxim, ‘Credo quia 
impossibile est,’ than that which is so 
much favoured by the conceit of human 
ignorance —that a thing is impossible 
because it appears to be inconceivable.” 
Another note of sectarianism in the 
evolutionists is their tendency to intoler- 
ance. This tendency is manifested, per- 
haps, in its extremest form amongst the 
rank and file of the sect. It displays it- 
self, however, in various shapes, some of 
which are amusing enough. Sometimes 
it appears in the eager denunciation of 
opposing views, the impatience of all ad- 
verse criticism, and the bringing against 
opponents hasty charges of blindness and 
obstinacy, ignorance and prejudice, ser- 
vility, corruption, or fear. At other times 
the latent spirit of intolerance assumes 
the garb of missionary zeal, appearing in 
the tacit assumption that all who are not 
Darwinians are ina benighted and mis- 
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erable condition. This zeal often ex- 
tends to an affectionate solicitude as to 
the mental state of the undecided. It 
may then find expression in the - in- 
quiries, “Are you yet a Darwinian?” 
“ Has the great doctrine of evolution been 
revealed to you?” “Has the day-spring 
of chaos, necessity, and chance dawned 
upon you, or are you still groping in the 
outer darkness of creation, intelligence, 
and design?” These anxious inquirers 
combine with their missionary zeal for the 
unconverted a sectarian keenness of 
scent for heresy. Any reference to soul 
or mind, to rational order, foresight, or 
adaptation, they regard with instinctive 
suspicion ; while all such conceptions as 
moral order, ordained purpose, formal or 
final causes in nature, are promptly re- 
pudiated as mere remnants of ancient 
and outworn superstitions. The mission- 
ary efforts of the sect are, in fact, a kind 
of ludicrous travesty of the acts and arti- 
fices of sectarian aggressiveness and self- 
assertion. This tendency to intolerance 
appears also in. the writings of the school, 
especially in the less distinguished. The 
tone of the discussion in many cases in- 
volves the tacit assumption that the evolu- 
tionists are the only wise men, and wis- 
dom itself willdie with them. This fea- 
ture comes. strongly out in the journals of 
the school in the free use of such terms as 
“exploded ” and “ extinct” applied to all 
opposing theories and rival views. Nor 
are the writings of the leaders altogether 
free from this taint of intolerance. Even 
Mr. Darwin’s courtesy and candour par- 
take in a measure of the same spirit. In 
the present volume his casual references 
to other principles of interpretation than 
his own, though strictly polite, indicate 
clearly enough that in the writer’s opinion 
they are irrational and absurd. This 
method of treating opponents, though 
vastly superior to that of Papal denunci- 
ation, rests on the same assumption of 
infallibility, the same summary rejection 
of all rival views, as the more violent 
anathemas of the Sovereign Ponttff. The 
same spirit is traceable in the writings of 
Professor Huxley, perhaps the acutest 
thinker and most variously accomplished 
man belonging to the school. It is im- 
possible, however, to read his replies to 
opponents without feeling that they 
breathe a spirit of latent intolerance, and 
are tinged with sectarian bitterness. In 
certain passages of his writings he rises 
to a pitch of prophetic denunciation, and 
tells his opponents that they are doomed 
to speedy extinction by the nature of 
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things, and will soon be swept from the 
universe. This extreme tone is probably 
due in part to the fact that Professor 
Huxley has accepted the principle of 
evolution more absolutely than any other 
man of science except: Mr. Darwin him- 
self, and that consequently he represents 
what may be called its religious spirit in 
the most concentrated form, and partly 
also to the fact that his nature is essen- 
tially Puritanic, if not Calvinistic. He 
has the moral earnestness, the volitional 
energy, the absolute confidence in his 
own convictions, the desire and deter- 
mination to impress them upon all man- 
kind, which are the essential marks of 
Puritan character. His whole temper 
and spirit is essentially dogmatic of the 
Presbyterian or Independent type, and 
he might fairly be described as a Round- 
head who had lost his faith. He himself 
shows the truest instinct of this in calling 
his republished essays “ Lay Sermons.” 
They abound, in fact, with the hortatory 
passages, the solemn personal experien- 
ces, the heart-searchings and earnest ap- 
peals that are found in Puritan literature. 
The hypothesis of evolution thus met a 
real and vital want in his nature, and he 
espoused it with a crusading zeal and in- 
sistence surprising enough to less ardent 
In perfect harmony with this 


minds. 
feature of his character, Professor Hux- 
ley has been known to express a strong 
desire for a scientific hell, to which the 
finally impenitent, those who persist in 
rejecting the new physical gospel, might 


be condemned. Inalower degree, and in 
less noble forms, the same spirit of intoler- 
ance is, however, manifested by all the 
more energetic members of the new 
school. 

A final note of sectarianism in the 
evolutionists is what may be called their 
illiterateness, or at least their comparative 
indifference to every culture or cultus 
except their own. This feature is closely 
connected with the last—the spirit of 
latent jntolerance —and may perhaps be 
regarded as one of its special manifesta- 
tions. Just as religious sectaries think 
merely their own thoughts, read none but 
their own books, and are exclusively in- 
terested in the activities of their own 
little world, so genuine evolutionists ap- 
pear to have no interest in any subjects 
except natural history and anthropology. 
They repudiate all inquiries that have no 
direct or perceptible bearing on these 
central objects of pursuit. From this 
point of view they stigmatize literature 
and philosophy as vain, if not frivolous, 
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pursuits. The greatest poets — Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, and Shakespeare —are 
passed by as mere “fiddlers,” while met- 
aphysicians and theologians are de- 
nounced as word-jugglers dealing in idle 
abstractions and fictitious entities. Even 
history and travels have in their viewa 
very secondary and indirect value, as 
helping to throw occasional light on the 
physical condition of savage tribes or the 
material fragments of ancient culture. 
As a rule, therefore, the evolutionists 
have little or no knowledge of literature, 
philosophy, or history. The faithful 
Darwinian, like the faithful Mussulman, 
judges the accumulated stores of human 
knowledge from the point of view of his 
particular faith, and would deal with them 
as the Calif Omir did with the Alexan- 
drian library. If other works contain 
only what is found in Mr. Darwin, they are 
superfluous and need not be kept ; if they 
contain anything different, anything op- 
posed to Mr. Darwin, they are injurious, 
and ought to be destroyed. The old idea 
of catholic training, of a varied and vig- 
orous culture, fitted to develop and 
strengthen all the powers of the mind, is 
in this way so completely lost that the 
evolutionist’s conception of education ap- 
pears hardly to go beyond the teaching of 
physiology and natural history under Dar- 
winian conditions. Amidst the various 
and conflicting notions of liberal educa- 
tion that are now distracting public atten- 
tion, there could hardly perhaps be found 
a lower depth than this. 

The founder himself shares to a large 
extent in this central characteristic of the 
school ; and here we are brought face to 
face with a vital defect in the volume be- 
fore us —a defect that goes far to under- 
mine its leading principles, and vitiate 
some of its most prominent conclusions. 
It has long been a reproach against Mr. 
Darwin that while he extends the most 
ample and flattering recognition to those 
of his own way of thinking, his associates 
and disciples, he rarely refers to even the 
highest authorities who happen to differ 
from him, and then only in the most indi- 
rectand sparing manner. So long as Mr. 


'Darwin confined himself to his own sub- 


ject, this procedure, though a sign of par- 
tiality, was of comparatively little conse- 
quence, his own knowledge being so 
complete as to make him virtually inde- 
pendent of others. But in “The Descent 
of Man,” and in the present work, the 
author is immediately concerned not only 
with bodily structure and functions, but 
with mental powers and products. He 
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12 
is dealing so directly with psychological 
elements and principles that the force of 
his reasoning and the value of his conclu- 
sions must depend altogether on his mas- 
tery of the facts and laws of mind. This 
difficult branch of investigation has been 
systematically cultivated by a series of 
thinkers whose names are as _ illustrious 
as any connected with the advancement 
of science. As the result of their labours, 
a vast body of elementary facts and illu- 
minating principles have been gradually 
accumulated, and moulded into scientific 
shape, the different steps of the process 
making important stages in the history 
of philosophy. But Mr. Darwin shows 
no sign of being acquainted with any of 
the great thinkers whose researches and 
discoveries constitute eras in the progress 
of mental science. The only preparation 
he seems to have thought necessary be- 
fore assuming the responsible position of 
an independent authority on the subject 
is of the most elementary and superficial 
kind. So far as the evidence goes, Mr. 
Darwin’s philosophical knowledge is ex- 
clusively derived from Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer and Professor Bain. He appears to 
have dipped into the system of the one, 
and kept at hand for ready reference the 
students’ manuals produced by the other. 
Now, these writers — each justly eminent 


in his own way — notoriously belong to 


extreme and one-sided schools. But Mr. 
Darwin never seems to have enlarged his 
knowledge of philosophy, to have extend- 
ed his reading in any other direction, so 
as to be able to correct and modify the 
partial statements of his chosen guides. 
He is never wise above what they have 
written, and seems to have only an im- 
perfect acquaintance even with this very 
limited section of philosophical literature. 
Yet on the strength of this elementary 
and one-sided knowledge he boldly under- 
takes to discuss and settle the most diffi- 
cult and complex problems of mental sci- 
ence. Inany other department of inquiry 
surely such a procedure would be justly 
considered as in the highest degree rep- 
rehensible. No amount of eminence in 
special departments of knowledge entitles 
a man to speak with authority on a sub- 
ject he has not seriously studied and 
knows little or nothing about. And Mr. 
Darwin’s sudden irruption into the do- 
main of mental philosophy is as though 
a metaphysician who had merely dipped 
into Oken’s “ Elements of Physiophilos- 
ophy ” and Carpenter’s “ Manual of Hu- 
man Physiology” should, in virtue of 
such a smattering, set up as an independ- 
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ent authority on the subject, and boldly 
deny the conclusions of the most eminent 
physiologists of the time. 

It is true that in terms Mr. Darwin is 
modest enough with regard to his preten- 
sions. He virtually apologizes for his 
limited knowledge of mental science ; 
but the ground of the apology, if worth 
anything, ought to have been a disquali- 
fication for undertaking such a serious 
task as the evolution of reason and con- 
science from animal elements. Notwith- 
standing the modesty of his tone, nothing 
can be more presumptuous in spirit and 
substance — more arrogant, indeed, in its 
claims—than Mr. Darwin’s argument. 
It necessarily presupposes a thorough 
knowledge of all psychological activities 
and products not only in themselves but 
in their mutual relations and complex de- 
velopment, since the expositién under- 
takes to enumerate, explain, and account 
for them all. Mr. Darwin expressly 
claims to trace the origin, growth, and 
progress of the elements of mind from 
the earliest and most obscure motions of 
sense up to the highest manifestations of 
intelligence, freedom, and responsibility. 
His very enumeration of these elements 
is, however, like the furniture in the poor 
apothecary’s shop —little more than “a 
beggarly account of empty boxes.” The 
higher faculties, which present the most 
serious obstacles to the application of 
his theory, and are indeed fatal to its 
larger claims, Mr. Darwin omits alto- 
gether. He does this avowedly, on the 
ground that hardly any two authors 
agree in their accounts of these powers, 
his minute and comprehensive historical 
knowledge of the subject enabling him to 
indulge in such sweeping assertions. 
The assertion is of course not true; and 
supposing it were true, it would not re- 
lieve Mr.’ Darwin from the necessity of 
discussing such inconvenient questions 
as self-consciousness, discourse of reason, 
and personal identity. However hardly 
they may press upon his particular 
theory, these elements of our mental life 
exist, and have therefore to be accounted 
for. And for the exponent of the theory 
to shrink from the crucial test is a virtual 
admission that it is insufficient for the 
purposes to which it is nominally applied. 
At the outset, therefore, the facts to be 
explained are only partially considered, 
the most important being omitted. And 
the reasoning based on these facts is 
weaker and more irrelevant than any- 
thing to be found in the whole compass 
of Mr. Darwin’s writings. It stumbles 
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on the threshold, and is marked through- 
out by illegitimate assumptions and cir- 
cular reasonings of the most flagrant 
kind. It illustrates at every point, in- 
deed, the well-known fact, that when 
those who have been long devoted to 
minute external observation, and thus 
accustomed to follow step by step the 
limited and lower but safe guidance of 
inductive lights once abandon the famil- 
iar path, they wander far more widely 
and hopelessly than others whose mental 
training and activities have been less ex- 
clusive. After hugging closely for half a 
century the shore of material fact, navi- 
gation in the open sea of thought be- 
comes difficult and hazardous, especially 
to those unacquainted with the compass 
and chart of speculative reason, and un- 
accustomed to rule their course by the 
higher lights in the hemisphere of ex- 
perience — the lode-stars of rational but 
severely regulated thought. Many won- 
der how it is that Mr. Darwin, being so 
supreme in the observation, description, 
and arrangement of material facts should 
be so inferior in dealing with moral facts 
and reasons, so weak logically, so incon- 
sequent and inconclusive in the region of 
abstract speculation and reflective proof. 
The explanation is in part supplied by 
the circumstance just adverted to, that he 
made the acquaintance of philosophical 
reasoning too late in life, if this may be 
said without offence ; and partly also by 
the fact we have specially noted, that, 
from his absorption of mind in his own 
subject, he has failed to acquaint himself 
with the higher province of inquiry into 
which he has somewhat rashly ventured. 

The present volume supplies fresh evi- 
dence that Mr. Darwin’s ignorance of 


mental science is real and not assumed. | 
It appears from the very manner in, 
which he uses the authors on which he 


exclusively relies for such information as 
he possesses. As his previous work, to 
be at all effective or complete, required a 


minute acquaintance with man’s intel-) 


lectual and moral nature, so the first con- 
dition of success in his present undertak- 


ing is a thorough knowledge of the 


passions, affections, and emotions. We 
naturally expect, therefore, at the outset 
to find some discrimination of the special 


sensibilities which find expression in the | 
countenance and gesture of men and ani-' 
At least we look for some expla- 


mals. 
nation of what is included under emo- 
tion, as well as some classification of the 
distinctively human emotions. Instead of 
this ali we find is a short quotation from 
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‘Mr. Herbert Spencer on an initial point 


that belongs to the common-place of the 
subject. “Mr. Herbert Spencer,” says 
Mr. Darwin, “has drawn a clear distinc- 
tion between emotions and sensations, 
the latter being generated in our corpo- 
real framework. He classes as feelings 
both emotions and sensations.” But 
this is an elementary: distinction taken 
by others long before Mr. Spencer, and 
more fully developed and applied than by 
him. Thus, to refer only to an estab- 
lished and easily accessible authority, we 
find in the “ Encyclopzdia Britannica” the 
following: — “It is convenient to lay 
down at once the broadest of the objec- 
tive distinctions separating the kinds of 
feeling. A sensation is a feeling whose 
excitant is a phenomenon of the body; 
an emotion is a feeling whose excitant is 
a phenomenon of the mind or conscious- 
ness of the subject.” And again a little 
later : — “ There has been already stated 
the distribution of feelings into sensa- 
tions and emotions, distinguishable by 
the character of their antecedents or ex- 
citants, these being respectively phenom- 
ena of the bodily organs of the subject, 
or of its consciousness.” A writer famil- 
iar with the subject would indeed have 
assumed the distinction as common- 
place, without feeling it necessary to 
quote any authority in support of it. Mr. 
Darwin might almost as well have an- 
nounced that Mr. Herbert Spencer, the 
great exponent of the principle of evolu- 
tion, had made the important and origi- 
nal remark that “bodily pain is different 
from mental suffering, and that bruised 


/muscles may be discriminated from lac- 


erated feelings.” Again, in dealing with 
the physical effects of fear, one well- 
known symptom referred to is the partial 
paralysis of the salivary glands. In illus- 
tration of this Mr. Darwin quotes his 
chief psychological authority : —“ Mr. 
Bain explains in the following manner 
the origin of the custom of subjecting 
criminals in India to the ordeal of the 
morsel of rice: ‘ The accused is made to 
take a mouthful of rice, and after a little 
time to throw it out. If the morsel is 
quite dry the party is believed to be 
guilty, his own evil conscience operating 
to paralyze the salivating organs.’” Here 
both the fact and the cause of it are as 
old as the hills, or at least so familiar 
that they might be at once assumed with- 
out any special authority. In a manual 
published upwards of thirty years ago 
both are stated, indeed, as notorious tru- 
isms. “Everybody knows the almost 
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instantaneous effect of fear in blanching 
the cheeks, and rendering the eye dull, 
as well as that of any intense emotion in 
occasioning an immediate suppression of 
various secretions, such as tears and 
saliva. The cleaving of the tongue to the 
mouth from violent emotion—the vor 
heret faucibus —is easily explicable upon 
the same principles. Everybody knows 
the story of the detection of a thief, in an 
establishment of servants, by the dryness 
of the rice which he, in common with the 
rest, had been compelled to hold in his 
mouth, while each was taxed with the 
theft.” Here, again, Mr. Darwin might 
almost as well have quoted the same au- 
thority in support of any familiar fact — 
might have said, for instance, Professor 
Bain has acutely remarked that a bitter 
taste produces wryness and contortion of 
the mouth, just as a bad smell operates 
most energetically upon the muscles of 
the nose. 

But we must pass on to notice Mr. 
Darwin’s method of dealing with the facts 
of expression, and the principles he lays 
down for their interpretation. His 
method of arriving at the facts of human 
emotion is so characteristic that it well 
deserves a word or two of special com- 
ment. It indicates the presence and ac- 


tive working of a strong preconception 

in the author’s mind. Mr. Darwin tells 

us that the principle of evolution had oc- 

curred to him upwards of et years 
e 


ago, and that he has observed the phe- 
nomena of expression at intervals ever 
since, in order mainly, as it would seem, 
to find illustrations in confirmation of the 
principle. But parental attachment to a 
new principle may en as disturbing an 
element in the way of unbiassed observa- 
tion as partiality for any established 
method. And it is impossible to read far 
in the present volume without feeling that 
the facts have been selected, arranged, 
and interpreted according to the exigen- 
cies of the new theory rather than ac- 
cording to their actual character and the 
results they spontaneously afford. There 
is an: obvious effort from the first to 
bring vividly into view not what is most 
distinctive in the expression of human 
emotion, but what is common to men 
and animals. The aim all through is to 
stretch this common element in every con- 
ceivable way, and make it appear as large 
as possible. For this purpose the higher 
human emotions are not dealt with at all, 
or, if incidentally noticed, are at once 
dismissed as artificial, conventional, and 
the like. As in “The Descent of Man” 
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the higher mental powers, being incon- 
venient, were passed over, so in the in- 
terpretation of expression the nobler 
emotions are treated in the same way, 
and for the same reason. For the same 
purpose the very limited expressive ele- 
ment in the countenances and gesture of 
animals is habitually overstated, while 
the enormously higher power of expres- 
sion possessed by man is systematically 
understated. In relation to the first 
point, the extent to which Mr. Darwin 
persistently reads his own theory into 
the ambiguous muscular twitches and 
spasms of monkeys and other animals is 
often amusing in a high degree. The 
manner in which he continually degrades 
and vulgarizes human emotion is equally 
striking. 

But the method of arriving at the facts 
to be explained shows the working of 
the same mental preoccupation ina still 
stronger and more obtrusive form. Mr. 
Darwin describes minutely the plan he 
adopted in order to acquire as good a 
foundation as possible, and ascertain 
how far particular movements of the 
features and gestures are really expres- 
sive of certain states of mind. The plan 
consists in obtaining observations from 
six different sources. These are, first, 
infants, because they exhibit many emo- 
tions with extraordinary force; second, 
the insane, as they are liable to the 
strongest passions, and give uncontrolled 
vent to them ; third, galvanism — that is, 
muscles artificially excited by means of 
galvanic action; fourth, art, the great 
masters in painting and sculpture ; fifth, 
ruder and more savage races; sixth, the 
lower animals. To this last source Mr. 
Darwin naturally attaches a “ paramount 
importance,” as affording “the safest 
basis for generalization on the causes or 
origin of the various movements of ex- 
pression. Now, if the six sources are 
examined, it will be seen that from only 
one of them—the fourth—could any 
knowledge of the higher and more com- 
plex human emotions be derived. And, 
curiously enough, this is precisely the one 
from which Mr. Darwin confesses that he 
obtained little or nothing suitable to his 
purpose. The five other sources could 
illustrate at best only the simpler, ruder, 
and more violent forms of passion. The 
higher emotions are associated with the 
activity of reason, are indeed the reflex 
or developed intelligence. But in infants 
reason is wholly undeveloped, mere animal 
appetites and passions having the su- 
premacy. In the case of the insane rea- 
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son is dethroned,’ and while they are 
liable to uncontrolled outbreaks of pas- 
sion, the passion is necessarily of an 
irrational and violent kind. Savages, 
again, are the infants of the race, and the 
emotions manifested by them will, as a 
rule, be of a coarse and rudimentary kind. 
This is still more true of the lower ani- 
mals. It may be questioned, indeed, 
whether they have emotions at all in the 
stricter meaning of the term— whether 
they are not always moved by bodily ap- 
petites, passions, and desires, rather than 
by purely mental causes and antecedents. 
Then, again, galvanized muscle can ex- 
hibit at most only the harsher elements 
of expression, and that too in an isolated 
and extreme form. Nothing can more 
vividly illustrate this than the hideous 
portaits of the galvanized old man whose 
“skin was little sensitive,” which Mr. 
Darwin employs to illustrate his exposi- 
tions. In these portraits all the varieties 
of facial expression are so repulsively un- 
natural that it is difficult to‘say which of 
them is the more inhuman — the grin, the 
frown, or the gasp. The violent distor- 
tion of isolated muscles altogether de- 
stroys the fine lines and shades of move- 
ment that are the life and soul of sponta- 
neous expression. No wonder, therefore, 
that many of the illustrations could not 
be recognized or agreed upon as expres- 
sions of any distinctively human emo- 
tion. 

The result is that from the sources to 
which Mr. Darwin exclusively refers for 
his facts, it is impossible to obtain illus- 
trations of the higher and more charac- 
teristic human emotions. They are all, 
no doubt, of use in helping to throw light 
on the lower appetites and passions. But 
in studying emotion to restrict attention 
to such sources is a glaringly partial and 
one-sided procedure. It is obvious that 
no adequate knowledge of human expres- 
sion can be gained from studying only 
the rude, undeveloped, and abnormal 
forms of humanity. If the facts of ex- 
pression are to be dealt with as a whole, 
humanity must be studied not merely in 
its dwarfed, diseased, and arrested shapes, 
but in typical examples of varied faculty 
and developed power. Men of at least 
average endowment must be carefully ob- 
served under circumstances that call into 
free and varied play the higher as well as 
the lower powers of intelligence and sen- 
sibility, and especially in the critical mo- 
ments that give concentrated and intense 
expression to conflicting desires, or re- 
veal as by a flash of light the master pas- 
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sions of the mind. These are the mo- 
ments of exultation and depression and 
especially the seasons of reverses, perils, 
and distress, the effect of which is so 
finely described by Lucretius : — 


Quo magis in dubiis hominem spectare periclis 
Convenit adversisque in rebus noscere qui sit; 
Nam verz voces tum demum pectore ad imo 
Eliciuntur; et evipitur persona, manet res. 


At such seasons the mask is torn away, 
and the man remains; all disguises of 
conventional expression disappear, and 
the realities of life, the innermost feel- 
ings and desires, are revealed in their 
naked depth, truthfulness, and power. 
Now, apart from long and minute per- 
sonal observation, the only way of carry- 
ing on this study is by means of litera- 
ture and art —in the pages of great poets 
and prose writers, and the works of the 
masters of painting and sculpture. The 
writings of the more eminent authors, 
who have been careful observers of hu- 
man nature, and had the profoundest in- 
sight into the mysteries of human pas- 
sion, abound with admirable touches and 
truthful descriptions of expression. Mr, 
Darwin, it is true, does not include liter- 
ature amongst the sources from whence 
information on the subject may be de- 
rived, but he avails himself of it in the 


body of the work. —— in this re- 
spect, his practice is wider than his pre- 
cept, or his exposition would be more 


imperfect than it is. But although he 
has derived a few graphic delineations 
from novelists and poets, especially from 
Shakespeare, this rich vein of illustration 
is left comparatively unworked. This has 
mainly arisen from the circumstance that 
great poets delight to exemplify the high- 
er and nobler aspects of emotion which 
Mr. Darwin, as a rule, neglects. Had he 
taken anything like an adequate view of 
the higher ranges of expression, the illus- 
trative quotations from Shakespeare alone 
might have been multiplied ten-fold. 
Then, again, the more intense, suscepti- 
ble, and keenly observant modern poets, 
such as Shelley, abound with vivid images 
of the darker passions, as well as with 
exquisite descriptions of the kindled and 
exalted gestures in which the nobler feel- 
ings and desires find expression. This, 
indeed, is what we should naturally ex- 
pect to find. It is the very nature of the 
poet that, being richly endowed with 
sensibility himself, he should be keenly 
alive to its manifestations in others, dis- 
criminating with quick intuitive precision 
even the more subtle, delicate, and eva- 
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nescent forms of emotion. Many writers 
of imaginative prose, too, are gifted with 
such a spirit of minute observation that 
their pictures of human nature possess a 
kind of photographic truth, distinctness, 
and reality. This is especially true of 
the more eminent female novelists, who 
have a rare power of making emotion vis- 
ible by its external signs, as well as audi- 
ble by its impassioned utterances. Such 
women, being endowed with keen and 
delicate sensibility, have an extraordinary 
power of detecting varying shades of 
expression, and an intuitive perception 
of their meaning, amounting almost to 
divination. Mr. Darwin has derived a 
few illustrations from this source, but 
they might with advantage have been 
greatly multiplied. Indeed, from the 
works of George Eliot alone there might 
easily be selected felicitous descriptive 
touches embracing almost every kind of 
human emotion and desire. 

What is thus true of literature is still 
more true of art, the main business of 
great painters and sculptors being to 
study and portray the more characteris- 
tic types of human nature, the more im- 
pressive and affecting manifestations of 
human emotion. The great artists have 
profoundly studied the play of human 
feeling, have carefully observed the indi- 
cations of passion and affection, for the 
express purpose of permanently record- 
ing them in eloquent light and shadow, in 
living lines and colours, or in breathing 
bronze and marble. Their works accord- 
ingly are the great store-house of materi- 
als for illustrating the entire range of 
human gesture and expression. This was 
so fully recognized by Sir Charles Bell, 
that he entitled his great work “ The 
Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression 
in connexion with the Fine Arts.” Yet 
from this prolific source Mr. Darwin has 
not, we believe, derived a single illustra- 
tion. Nay, as we have seen, he even 
asserts that, after examining copies of 
the well-known works of the great painters 
and sculptors, he found little or nothing 
suitable to his purpose. We venture to 
think that with unbiassed judges ac- 
quainted with the subject this will be a 
sufficient condemnation of that purpose, 
will sufficiently indicate that from the 
very outset Mr. Darwin has not attempted 
to consider the whole subject of human 
emotion, but only those parts of it which 
could be readily connected with the man- 
ifestations of brute instincts, of animal 
appetites and desires. 

In this point of view it is instructive to 
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compare Mr. Darwin’s treatise with that 
just referred to—Sir Charles Bell’s 
classical exposition of the philosophy of 
expression. In all vital points of concep- 
tion and treatment, indeed, no contrast 
could be more striking than that pre- 
sented by the two works, or, we need 
scarcely add, more strikingly in favour of 
“The Philosophy of Expression in con- 
nexion with the Fine Arts.” Sir Charles 
Bell, it is true, deals largely with expres- 
sion in animals as well as in man; but he 
does not, like Mr. Darwin, invert the true 
proportions of the subject, by trying to as- 
similate what is highest in expression to 
what is meanest and lowest. He preserves 
in this, as in other respects, the truth, 
modesty, and balance of nature. While 
he studied diligently the lower sources 
whence a knowledge of expression in its 
rudimentary forms may be derived, he 
did not neglect the higher sources, the 
fullest consideration of which must crown 
any adequate exposition of the subject. 
Then, with regard to style and treatment, 
Sir Charles Bell was not more decisively 
Mr. Darwin’s superior as an anatomist 
and physiologist than as a man of taste 
and of literary and philosophical culture. 
His style is marked by the rarest union 
of gracefulness and strength, of purity, 
precision, and admirably co-ordinated 
scientific and literary power. On the 
other hand, Mr. Darwin’s writing is 
marked by slang phrases, vulgarisms, and 
a pervading looseness of structure that, 
apart from the interest of the subject, 
would often make the mere reading a 
wearisome task. We only wish there 
were space at command to exemplify Sir 
Charles Bell’s immense superiority in 
this respect. But all who are familiar 
with his essay will remember how happily 
it illustrates the higher culture that illu- 
minates special knowledge, connects 
science with history and philosophy, and 
thus gives to its expositions a distinc- 
tively literary character, and a broadl 
human interest. The author’s ak 
rich, and refined training as a thinker 
and critic appears in every part, not only 
in the style, but in the finished accuracy, 
fulness, and plastic grouping of the de- 
tails, in the firm and flexible command of 
general principles, and in the rare beauty 
of the illustrations, both literary and 
artistic. The literary illustrations ate so 
numerous indeed that the more eminent 
poets, belonging to almost all the great 
periods of literature— Homer, Virgil, 
and Ovid; Dante, Petrarch, and Tasso ; 
Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton —are 
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‘laid under’ contribution for felicitous ' material reflex or manifestation of mind. 
descriptive touches or more elaborate but It indicates the commana of an intelli- 
exquisitely delicate and truthful illustra- | gent and sensitive being over the physi- 
tions of expression. |cal machinery which is its instrument — 
But the respective relation or attitude an instrument admirably adapted in every 
of the two writers towards art brings out ‘part for this purpose, and which has an 


the vital difference of conception and important share in aiding the develop- 
treatment in the most striking form. Mr.,ment of latent power. But that power, 
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Darwin apparently knows nothing of art, | 
and certainly has no perception of its 
intimate relation to the subject he under- | 
takes to expound. As we have seen, he | 
professes to have looked into the master- 
pieces of the great European painters 
and sculptors without discovering any | 
important elements of expression in their | 
works. With Sir Charles Bell art is so 
vitally related to expression as to finda 
place in the very title of his work. Mr. | 
Darwin’s studies in art appear to have | 
been restricted to looking over a few 
photographic copies of the works of great | 
masters. Sir Charles Bell went to Italy | 
for the express purpose of visiting its | 
galleries and studying the splendid mon- | 
uments of painting and sculpture the | 
country contains. Mr. Darwin has nota 
single illustration derived from art, no | 
reference to the subject, indeed, except | 
the passage in which he dismisses it from | 
consideration. Sir Charles Bell’s work 
abounds with the happiest wooo 

e 


| 


derived from painting and sculpture. 
may point to his descriptions of Guer- 
cino’s Departure of Hagar, in the Gallery 


once developed through the double in- 
strumentality of speech and gesture, may, 
and often does, assert its superiority by 
governing the physical machinery, not of 
course independently of outward condi- 
tions and bodily wants, but in absolute 
conformity to ideal aims, to a spiritualis- 
tic conception of life and labour. Of this 
outward revelation of powers and ca- 
pacities, transcending all merely animal 
elements, great artists are the students 
and interpreters. As the result of their 
labours, its essential points are tran- 
scribed with ever-increasing fulness and 
accuracy for the delight and instruction 
of mankind. At first the interpretation 
is feeble and faltering, the transcript im- 
perfect, but with the progress of art it 
advances in delicacy, truthfulness. and 
power, until it becomes an authentic rev- 
elation of the nobler elements of mind, 
the higher nature of man. Sir Charles 
Bell traces this progress in his introduc- 
tion : — 

With better times the influence of the 
Church was more happily exercised, and finer 
|feelings prevailed. The subjects were from 


of Milan, of Raphael’s St. Cecilia, of | the Scriptures, and noble efforts were made, 
Guido’s Murder of the Innocents, and of | attesting a deep feeling of every condition of 


| humanity. What we see in the churches of 
| Italy, and almost in every church, is the repre- 
| sentation of innocence and tenderness in the 
Madonna and Child and in the young St. John. 
Contrasted with the truth, and beauty, and 
innocence of the Virgin, there is the mature 


a Pieta by Michael Angelo as admirable 
examples. From his perfect knowledge 
of the sources of expression, moreover, 
Sir Charles Bell was in this way able not 
only to appreciate and employ for his | 
own purposes the truthful delineations of | beauty and abandonment of the Magdalen. In 
the emotions by the great painters and | the dead Christ, in the swooning of the mother 
sculptors ; he was able to criticize their | of the Saviour, and in the Marys there is the 
work, to detect the points where they! utmost scope for the genius of the painter. 
failed accurately to represent the com-| We sce there, also, the grave character of 


plexity or harmony of muscular movement 
involved in particular emotions, or sacri- 
ficed the concensus of expressive form 
and gesture to the imagined requirements 
of the composition. In general, however, 
his finely critical and scientific insight 
led him to vindicate afresh the wonder- 
fully accurate rendering of emotion in 
gesture and expression which character- 
izes the works of the great masters, both 
in painting and sculpture. 

The reasons of this widely different 
treatment of art by the two authors are as 
worthy of notice as the treatment itself. 
With Sir Charles Bell expression is the 
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mature years in the prophets and evangelists, 
and the grandeur of expression in Moses. In 
short, we have the whole range of human 
character and expression, from the divine 
loveliness and purity of the infant Saviour, of 
angels and saints, to the strength, fierceness, 
and brutality of the executioners. 


This manifestation of inward and 
higher feeling beautifies even what is 
physically weak, poor, and unattrac- 
tive : — 

Human sentiments prevailing in the expres- 
sion of a face will always make it agrecable 
or lovely. Expression is even of more conse- 
quence than shape: it will light up features 
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otherwise heavy; it will make us forget all but 
the quality of the mind. As the natural tones 
of the voice are understood and felt by all, so 
it is with the movements of the countenance; 
on these we are continually intent, and the 
mind ever insensibly exercised. . . . Anatomy, 
in its relation to the arts of design, is, in truth, 
the grammar of that language in which they 
address us. The expressions, attitudes, and 
movements of the human figure are the char- 
acters of this language, adapted to convey the 
effect of historical narration, as well as to 
show the working of human passion, and to 
give the most striking and lively indications of 
intellectual power and energy. The art of the 
painter, considered with a view to these inter- 
esting representations, assumes a high charac- 
ter. [very lesser embellishment and minute- 
ness of detail is regarded by ar artist who has 
those more enlarged views of his profession as 
foreign to the main design, distracting and 
hurtful to the grand effect, admired only as 
accurate imitations, almost appearing to be 
what they are not... . It is by his creative 
powers alone that he can become truly a 
painter; and for these he is to trust to original 
genius, cultivated and enriched by a constant 
observation of nature. ‘Till he has acquired a 
poet’s cye for nature, and can seize with intui- 
tive quickness the appearances of passion, and 
all the effects produced upon the body by the 
operations of the mind, he has not raised him- 
self above the mechanism of his art, nor does 
he rank with the poet or historian. ... As 
we may define anatomy to be the examination 
of that structure by which the mind expresses 
emotion, and through which the emotions are 
controlled and modified, it introduces us to the 
knowledge of the relations and mutual influ- 
ences which exist between the mind and the 
body. ‘To the painter, therefore, the study is 
necessarily one of great importance; it does 
not teach him to use his pencil, but it teaches 
him to observe nature, to see forms in their 
minute varieties which, but for the principles 
here clucidated, would pass unnoticed —to 
catch expressions.so evanescent that they must 
escape him, did he not know their sources. It 
is this reducing of things to their principles 
which elevates his art into a connexion with 
philosophy, and which gives it the character of 
a liberal art. 

By anatomy in its relation to the arts of 
design I understand not merely the study of 
the individual and dissected muscles of the 
face, or body, or limbs, but the observation of 
all the characteristic varieties which distin- 
guish the frame of the body or countenance. 
A knowledge of the peculiarities of infancy, 
youth, or age; of sickness: or robust health; 
or of the contrasts between manly or muscular 
strength and feminine delicacy; or of the 
appearances which pain or death present, be- 
longs to its province as much as the study of 
the muscles of the face when affected in emo- 
tion. Viewed in this comprehensive light, 
anatomy forms a science not only of great 
interest, but one which will be sure to give the 
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artist a true spirit of observation, teach him to 
distinguish what is essential to just expression, 
and direct his attention to appearances on 
which the effect and force, as well as the deli- 
cacy, of his delineations will be found to 
depend. 


This thorough knowledge of the 
groundwork or grammar of art, the play 
of the muscles involved in expression, 
Sir Charles Bell justly regards as essen- 
tial to the production of ideal beauty, as 
well as for reaching the dignity, grandeur, 
and power, the majestic harmony and re- 
pose, that belong to the masterpieces of 
classic art. This end is obtained in the 
highest perfection, indeed, by vividly de- 
picting the triumph of the mind over its 
physical instruments and conditions, the 
innate greatness of soul that overcomes 
the extremities of bodily torture and men- 
tal anguish : — 


With the view of attaining beauty, the artist 
is not to slight nature orto avoid it, but to 
study it deeply, as the only source of improve- 
ment. He must not only contemplate those 
beauties which we may suppose to stand _ be- 
fore him, but consider where they differ from 
others less admirable. How beautiful that 
smile! How eloquent those lips! Let him 
ask himself in what this consists. Smiling and 
speech are characteristic of man, and are be- 
stowed to express the affections of the heart 
and communicate thought. Give to the mouth 
the capacity for these. Observe the forehead 
and the defined eyebrow: what is there in 
nature superior? Let him mark them, and 
then raise and throw forward the forehead — 
a feature especially human and elevating to 
the countenance. Now he sees that depth is 
given to the eye; that the shadows fall with 
bold relief; the eyebrow acquires more free- 
dom, stands in a finer arch, and is more ex- 
pressive of agreeable emotions. And thus he 
passes from point to point, from one feature 
to another —the nose, the ear — exaggerating 
a little the outline of whatever indicates the 
higher and purer qualities, and avoiding what 
is low, or whatever is associated with the baser 
human passions or with the form of the brutes; 
and by insensible gradations and long contem- 
plation of what is highest and best he acquires, 
and from nature, that idea which is, in his 
mind, the perfection of form... . Thus the 
painter must study the traits of human ex- 
pression. The noblest aim of painting is 
unquestionably to affect the mind, which can 
only be done by the representation of senti- 
ment and passion—of emotion as indicated 
by the figure and the countenance. But if it 
be contended that an imposing stillness and 
tranquillity must pervade the higher subjects 
of painting, I venture to affirm that it is a 
tranquillity which he can never attain who is 
not capable of representing all the violence 
and agitation of passion. It is not such 
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repose as the artist who has despised or 
neglected natural character may be able to 
represent, but such as he alone can conceive ' 
and execute who has studied all the variety of 
expression, and learned the anatomy of the 
face and limbs in their most violent action. | 
Nay, tranquillity or repose, in the strict sense | 

of the words, can only be truly represented by | 
one who can with equal facility give energy to 
the features and figure; for in rest there must 
be character, and that character will best be 
expressed by him who has studied the effect of | 
the action of the muscles. It ought also to. 
be remembered that repose and agitation must | 
ever greatly depend on contrast “and opposi- | 
tion. There are few grand subjects in history | 
or mythology in which the tranquillity and | 
higher beauty of expression in the main figure | 
does not borrow some aid from the contrast of | 
the harsher features, more marked characters, 
and more passionate gestures of the surround- 
ing groups. 


From this just and fruitful conception 
of the relation of art to expression we 
turn for a final contrast to Mr. Darwin’s 
account of his art-studies and their re- 
sult. This account, short as it is, throws 
so much light on the author’s taste and} 
appreciation, that every word of it de- 
serves to be recorded : — 


“T had hoped,” says Mr. Darwin, “to derive 
much aid from the great masters in painting 
and sculpture, who are such close observers. 
Accordingly I have looked at photographs and 
engravings of many well-known works, but, 
with a few exceptions, have not thus profited. 
The reason, no doubt, is that in works of art 
beauty is the chief object, and strongly con- 
tracted facial muscles destroy beauty. The 
story of the composition is generally told with 
wonderful force and truth by skilfully given 
accessories.” 


Here it may be noted in passing that the 
author unconsciously reveals what he is 
in search of — “strongly contracted facial 
muscles ” — and these, of course, mainly 
belong to the lower and more violent pas- 
sions. But, apart from this, the state- 
ment as applied to the great schools of 
European art is so remarkable that we 
earnestly commend it to any one, espe- 
cially to any disciple, who combines con- 
fidence in Mr. Darwin’s knowledge and 
judgment with the very slightest individ- 
ual acquaintance with the subject. The 
statement virtually is that in the works 
of the great painters and sculptors the 
countenances and gestures are as a rule 
inexpressive, the story of the composi- 
tion being told by skilfully given acces- 
sories, We need hardly say that this is 
not true even with regard to ancient art 
—to Greek sculpture — where the sense 
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of harmony, repose, and completeness of 
effect was so strong that expression and 
gesture are often partially sacrificed to 
beauty of feature and proportion of form. 
Even here, however, the educated and ob- 
servant eye will find ‘rich materials for the 
study of expression as well as of feature 
and form. Butas applied to medieval and 


| modern art, and especially to the great Ital- 


ian schools of painting and sculpture, Mr. 
Darwin’s statement is ludicrously wide 
of the mark —is, indeed, the exact re- 
| verse of the truth. Expression is. the 
very point by which modern art is so 
broadly and decisively separated from 
jancient art. This element is so predom- 
inant and distinctive as to constitute not 
only the giory of modern art, but to some 
extent its reproach as well. At least 
critics, like Winckelmann, devoted to 
classic art condemn modern or romantic 
art on the very ground of gesture being 
made too prominent, of a disproportion- 
ate attention being given to expression, 
beauty, harmony, and proportion being 
often sacrificed to the powerful rendering 
of passion. Critics of almost all schools, 
indeed, have recognized the tendency of 
modern art to make individual feeling 
unduly prominent, to give concentrated 
and intense, if not exaggerated, expres- 
sion to emotion. The striking, and well- 
known contrast between ancient and 
modern art in this respect is brought viv- 
idly out in one of Browning’s most char- 
acteristic poems, entitled “ Oid Pictures 
in Florence.” While the whole poem is 
full of truth, stated in the author’s eccen- 
tric and wayward style, a single stanza 
will sufficiently i indicate the vital point of 
the contrast : 


On which I conclude that the early painters, 

To cries of “ Greek art, and what more wish 

you?” 
Replied, “ Become now self-acquainters, 

And paint man, man — whatever the issue! 
Make ye hopes shine through the flesh they 

ray, 

New fears aggrandize the rags and tatters, 
So bring the invisible full into play, 

Let the visible go to the dogs —what mat- 

ters?” 

From the very rise of modern art in 
Italy, its progress was marked by a series 
of masters and schools, whose aim was 
to give full expression to varieties of per- 
sonal character. Their work is conspic- 
uous for the force of well-defined feeling 
in the face and gesture of individual 
figures, and the dramatic interest of the 
groups to which they belong. The names 
of Cimabue, Giotto, Orcagna, and Mas- 
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saccio, of Bellini, Titian, Giorgione, and 
Ghirlandajo, will sufficiently recall the 
long line of early but illustrious painters, 
remarkable for the vivid and powerful 
rendering of expression. Other contem- 
perary masters devoted themselves al- 
most exclusively to religious subjects, 
and became eminent for the exquisite 
truth and purity with which they delin- 
eated the more tender and intense affec- 
tions, such as filial piety, saintly devo- 
tion, and maternal love. The best char- 
acteristics of these previous schools were, 
it is well known, united in the works of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and 
Raphael; and to say that the master- 
pieces of these great artists are relatively 
expressionless, that expression is neg- 
lected or sacrificed in their works, is 
simply a blank confession of ignorance 
or insensibility. If illustrations were re- 
quired they might be found near at hand. 
From Raphael’s cartoons alone there 
might be obtained admirable exemplifi- 
cations of almost every human emotion 
dealt with by Mr. Darwin — of sorrow, 
pity, anxiety, and acute suffering ; of joy, 
expectation, and euthusiasm ; of hatred, 
malice, disgust, fear, wonder, horror, and 
amazement. 

But although there is no historic truth 
or relevancy in Mr. Darwin’s statement 
about art, it has no doubt a meaning in 
relation to himself and his own narrow 
point of view. He failed to find what he 
wanted in the best pictures and statues, 
because the great painters, while embody- 
ing in their works the whole range of 
human feeling, still select in the main for 
representation the pure, refined, and 
exalted emotions. These, as we already 
know, have little interest for Mr. Darwin. 
Had ‘he taken a truer and more compre- 
hensive view of the subject, instead of 
finding their works useless, he would 
have found them invaluable. Nay, even 
within the lower ranges and less noble 
aspects of emotion he deals with, Mr. 
Darwin would have found a little knowl- 
edge of art of essential service. Wemay 
take as*a single example, his curious and 
highly characteristic account of tender- 
ness and love : — 


Love, tender feelings, &c.— Although the 
emotion of love (for instance, that of a mother 
for her infant) is one of the strongest of which 
the human mind is capable, it can hardly be 
said to have any proper or peculiar means of 
expression; and this is intelligible, as it has 
not habitually led to any special line of action. 
No doubt, as affection is a pleasurable sensa- 
tion, it generally causes a gentle smile and 
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some brightening of the eyes. A strong de- 
sire to touch the beloved person is commonly 
felt; and love is expressed —_ means.more 
plainly than by any other. ence we long to 
clasp in our arms those whom we tenderly 
love. We probably owe this desire to inher- 
ited habit, in association with the nursing and 
tending of our children, and with the mutual 
caresses of lovers. 

With the lower animals we see the same 
principle of pleasure derived from contact in 
association with love. Dogs and cats mani- 
festly take pleasure in rubbing against their 
masters and mistresses, and in being rubbed or 
patted by them. Many kinds of monkeys, as 
{ am assured by the keepers in the Zoological 
Gardens, delight in fondling and being fondled 
by each other, and by persons to whom they 
are attached. Mr. Bartlett has described to 
me the behaviour of two chimpanzees — rather 
older animals than those generally imported 
into this country—when they were first 
brought together. They sat opposite, touch- 
ing each other with their much-protruded lips, 
and the one put his hand on the shoulder of 
the other. They then mutually folded each 
other in their arms. Afterwards they stood 
up, each with one arm on the shoulder of the 
other, lifted up their heads, opened their 
mouths, and yelled with delight. 


Here it will be seen that in Mr. Darwin’s 
view, maternal love can hardly be said to 
have any proper or peculiar means of ex- 
pression. But had he carefully studied 
the Madonnas of some of the great mas- 
ters, he would have found abundant rea- 
sons for a different opinion. We may 
give, as an instance, a description of one 
by Shelley : — 

But perhaps the most interesting of all the 
pictures of Guido which I saw was a Madonna 
Lattante. She is leaning over her child, and 
the maternal feelings with which she is per- 
vaded are shadowed forth on her soft and 
gentle countenance and in her simple and 
affectionate gestures. There is what an un- 
feeling observer would call a dulness in the 
expression of her face; her eyes are almost 
closed, her lip depressed; there is a serious 
and even heavy relaxation, as it were, of all 
the muscles which are called into action by 
ordinary emotions; but it is only as if the 
spirit of love, almost insupportable from its 
intensity, were brooding over and weighing 
down the soul, or whatever it is, without 
which the material frame is inanimate and 
inexpressive. 

This gives the main characteristics of 
the emotion. It is marked not only by 
absorbed devotion, but by infinite yearn- 
ing and an almost divine compassion. It 
has, moreover, an element of latent sad- 
ness, of attendrissement inseparable, per- 
haps, from the depth and intensity of 
pure affection. The utter self-forgetful- 
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ness of the emotion, the complete outgo- 
ing of heart to the beloved object, sub- 
dues the harsher lines with which the vio- 
lent and selfish passions — such as fear 
and jealousy, hatred and revenge — fur- 
row and scar the countenance. All hard 
lines and unlovely shadows melt away in 
the softened and radiant fulness of ma- 
ternal fruition. From the object of de- 
votion being neither superior in nature 
as in heavenly love, nor in position and 
power as in conjugal affection, but whol- 
ly dependent and usually infolded within 
the caressing arms, the eyes will natu- 
rally have a downward gaze, and the lids, 
from the constancy of habit, will be 
slightly drooped. Again, the strong ma- 
ternal yearning, touched with seriousness 
in its depth and intensity, will slightly 
depress the corners of the mouth. The 
eyes and mouth, the main expressive 
centres of intensely human emotion, thus 
aid in portraying the dominant feeling. 
To so marked an extent is this the case, 
that there are many celebrated pictures, 
where, apart from the presence of the 
Divine Child, or other accessories, the 
expression of the Madonnas would at 
once be recognized as that of maternal 
love. The expression proper to other 


forms of the general emotion touched or 
charged with religious feeling or with de- 


votion for a lofty ideal of any kind, are 
illustrated in the imaginative portraiture 
of saints and martyrs. Religious devo- 
tion, for example — the intense but calm 
and steadfast fervour of conscious ab- 
sorption in a higher life, and the rapture 
of ideal passion, of ecstatic emotional 
fruition, are represented respectively in 
Raphael’s St. Catherine and St. Cecilia. 

It will be seen from the latter part of 
the passage quoted, that Mr. Darwin re- 
gards the highest form of this absorbing 
emotion — mutual love —as a cutaneous 
affection, resting ultimately on the mu- 
tual contact and irritation of adjacent 
claws and skins, and represented in the 
most lively form by the favourite actions 
and occupations of apes and monkeys. 
This view of the matter may be appro- 
priately left without comment. 

Before passing from the passage, which 
may be described throughout as a favour- 
able specimen of the author’s manner, we 
may however notice a characteristic piece 
of reasoning itcontains. Justas Mr. Dar- 
win’s account of human intelligence and 
human emotion is an inversion of the true 
method of nature, so his argumentation 
is an inversion of the true method of rea- 
soning. Much of it when carefully an- 
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alyzed will be found to rest on the novel 
principle that the effect produces its own 
cause. Thus, in the passage on love, 
Mr. Darwin argues that the desire of ca- 
ressing springs from the habit of caress- 
ing ; and as on this theory the habit can- 
not be traced to desire, it is perhaps ul- 
timately resolvable into an aversion. 
And if so, on Darwinian principles, the 
desire of caressing would be explained 
by an aversion to caressing. This may 
be paralleled with the exquisite logical 
see-saw in “The Descent of Man” on 
the relation of higher mental power to 
language, the growth of speech being 
traced to the existence of higher mental 
power, and the higher mental power as- 
cribed to the use of language. 

We must pass in conclusion from Mr. 
Darwin’s acephalous method of gathering 
his facts to his equally characteristic and 
truncated method of explaining them. 
Mr. Darwin’s great object in undertaking 
the explanation of expressive movements 
is to explain them away, to show that 
they are not essentially or ultimately ex- 
pressive at all. The attempt, it need 
hardly be said, is unsuccessful, but it is 
interesting to follow the steps of the cu- 
rious process. The two distinctive prin- 
ciples Mr. Darwin lays down for the in- 
terpretation of expression are those of 
serviceable associable habits, and of an- 
tithesis. His third principle, that of the 
direct action of the nervous system, may 
be thrown out of account, as it is not pe- 
culiar to Mr. Darwin, but common to him 
with other writers of the same school. 
The interesting point about the two prin- 
ciples as explained by Mr. Darwin is that 
they neutralize each other, are, in fact, 
mutually destructive. The first principle 
— that of serviceable, associable habits — 
rests on the assumption that gestures and 
facial movements are not originally ex- 
pressive. On the contrary, they are whol- 
ly concerned with physically serviceable 
actions, the satisfaction of bodily wants, 
of mere animal appetites and desires. 
These ina reflex and automatic way be- 
come subsequently, through the influence 
of association, expressive of ‘Internal 
states, of mental desires and emotions. 
On the other hand, the second principle, 
that of antithesis, rests on the assumption 
that from the first a large class of gestures 
and movements are intentionally expres- 
sive, are adopted for the very purpose of 
manifesting outwardly inward states of 
feeling and desire. There is no doubt a 
good deal of truth in this view, but it is 
fatal to Mr. Darwin’s general theory, as 
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well as to the force of his first principle. 
He denies, and he is bound to deny, the 
intentional use of special muscles for the 
purpose of expression. They can origin- 
ally be exerted, he maintains, only for 
bodily, not for mental purposes. Yet un- 
der the head of antithesis are included 
large classes of significant movements 
that are intentionally employed for ex- 
pression, and have nootheruse. In these 
it is obvious that volition must have an 
active and essential share. They are, 
moreover, as primitive and original as the 
first class of expressive movements, be- 
ing indeed their necessary correlatives. 
And correlatives, it need hardly be said, 
exist and are manifested in mutual de- 
pendence on each other. 

According to the theory an antithetical 
expression is a spontaneous or intuitive 
reaction from a strongly-marked gesture 
of an opposite kind. If hostility, for ex- 
ample, is manifested in a series of well- 
defined actions of an aggressive kind, 
friendliness will be expressed in a series 
of gestures exactly the reverse, and so of 
all the other movements coming under 
the same head. The gestures of desire 
will be the opposite of those expressing 
aversion, and those of joy the antithesis 
of sorrow. But it is clear from the na- 
ture of the case, as well as from the re- 


quirements of the theory, that both series 
must from the first exist, and be mani- 
fested together, as they are necessarily 


dependent on each other. The just in- 
ference, surely, therefore would be that 
they must be due to common causes, and 
exemplify the working of a common prin- 
ciple. If the one set of movements are 
spontaneous and instinctive, so also must 
be the other. The only way of escaping 
this conclusion, and saving Mr. Darwin’s 
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tithetical expressive movements. It need 
hardly be said that this supposition is an 
absurdity. Still, if it is to work at all, 
Mr. Darwin’s theory requires some such 
assumption. 

This well illustrates the suicidal confu- 
sion which results from attempting to ex- 
plain a product without taking fully into 
account one of the factors, and that the 
most important, essential to its produc- 
tion. Human gestures and expression, 
as the reflex of human intelligence and 
emotion, cannot of course be explained 
apart from the rational faculties which are 
their ground and cause. But in attempt- 
ing the explanation Mr. Darwin deals 
only with animal elements, and thinks only 
of animal necessities. He justly assumes 
that expression having no direct physical 
use, is not absolutely necessary to animal 
life ; and as he must identify rational and 
animal life, he naturally makes the same 
supposition with regard to man. Here, 
however, he at once travels beyond the 
record, and leaps to a conclusion not sup- 
ported by the premises, and at variance 
with the facts. To a rational self-con- 
scious being, like man, endowed with pro- 
gressive intelligence, ample means of ex- 
pression are not only useful, but a vital 
necessity of the first order. The devel- 
opment of his powers depends on soci- 
ety, on intercourse with his fellow-men, 
and for this purpose he absolutely re- 
quires prompt and effective means of 
communicating both his thoughts and 
feelings. These wants are supplied by 
expressive gesture and articulate speech ; 
and though man has never been found 
without the developed use of both, yet of 
the two, gesture, especially in earlier and 
ruder states of society, is the more im- 
portant. It is a universal language which 


first principle, is by supposing that for | overrides all local dialects, and is every- 


countless generations animal life must | where intelligible. 


The testimony of ex- 


have been vitally divided, cut in twain) plorers visiting unknown tribes and com- 
like the child of Solomon’s Judgment, and | ing into contact with the rudest and most 
the one half developed in a lop-sided man- ; barbarous races, is on this point explicit 


ner irrespective of the other. 
be assumed that the one side or aspect of 
emotions and desires which in actual life 
are the*¥relief, balance, and counterpart of 
each other, existed in an isolated form ; 


It must;and unanimous. 


| 
| 


Gesture-language ena- 
bles men to communicate with each other 
in every corner of the globe, and is uni- 
versally intelligible alike to the savage 
and the civilized. The language of ex- 


that the expressive movements belonging! pression, is, moreover, in relation to the 


to them were from generation to genera- 
tion slowly matured without any admix- 
ture of opposite gestures and expressions ; 
that when they were all matured a strong 
reaction set in, love coming to balance 
hate, joy to mitigate sosrow, desire to 
counteract aversion, and that the reaction 
developed a whole series of strongly an- 





emotions and desires, a more distinctive 
and effective vehicle of communication 
than articulate speech. In this respect it 
reflects the superior force and directness 
of feeling as compared with thought. As 
the combination of letters and words in 
language expresses thought, so the rapid 
combination of living curves and lines, 
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of varying lights and shadows, and quick- 
ly changing hues in the human counte- 
nance express feeling. It is, moreover, 
not only the more rapid and direct, but 
the truest and most authentic index of 
emotion — more delicate, diversified, and 
instantaneous than any other. Ina larger 
view of use and service expression is 
thus to a rational being a prime necessity 
of existence, the very breath of social 
and progressive life. To meet these pri- 
mary rational wants and desires is to an 
intelligent being quite as much an im- 
pulse and necessity of nature as the sat- 
isfaction of bodily wants is to a mere ani- 
mal. Had Mr. Darwin taken a wider and 
truer view of use and service he would 
have perceived this, but his attention is 
so restricted to animal elements that he 
thinks only of animal uses. In other 
words, he has not included amongst his 
fundamental principles the human intelli- 
gence and emotion, without which it is 
for ever impossible to explain human ex- 
pression. This is the fatal defect that 
vitiates so much of his ingenious specu- 
lation and laborious industry. Assuming 
only animal elements, Mr. Darwin em- 
ploys them as a kind of common sub- 
stance, a physiological gutta percha, which 
he is always trying to stretch and twist, 
to mould and manipulate, into the sem- 
blance of humanity. It is a vain and 
even preposterous effort. The confused 
and contradictory results it produces suf- 
ficiently show that if you do not start 
with rationality or conscious intelligence 
in attempting to explain the higher pow- 
ers and capacities, the distinctive acqui- 
sitions and activities of man, the attempt 
will inevitably fail. 

Mr. Darwin’s recent works are con- 
spicuous monuments of this failure. In 
trying to extract reason and conscience 
out of animal elements he is, indeed, lit- 
tle better than a physiological alchemist, 
and his labours, in their higher scope, are 
just as barren as those of his chemical 
predecessors, traditionally connected with 
the darkest ages and the blackest arts. 
It is, indeed, a spectacle worthy of an cl- 
der day to see the venerable evolutionist 
bending over his slow metaphysical fire, 
mingling animal ingredients in the fa- 
vourite crucibles of natural selection and 
sexual variation, and announcing with an 
air of absolute confidence and triumph 
the anticipated result. He evidently 
thinks that he has at length secured the 
“drop profound,” the protoplasmic glob- 
ule, which, under skilful distillation, may 
be evolved, not only into the panorama oi 
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animated nature, but into the long phan- 
tasmagorial procession of the different 
races and generations of men. But like 
the drop profound caught by the witches 
in its fall from the corner of the moon, 
and distilled with unholy rites in their 
seething cauldron, it simply leads on the 
eager inquirer into the mysteries of na- 
ture to his own confusion. The pursuit 
is a hopeless one, and the confidence in 
its results mere illusion. The higher se- 
crets of nature are not so easily discov- 
ered or so easily exhausted. The elixir 
rationis is not thus to be obtained. But 
though the labour, in its higher aspects, 
is like that of the alchemist vain, it con- 
tributes indirectly to the advancement of 
science. Although the alchemists did 
not cliscover the secret of life or the phi- 
losopher’s stone, their labours gave a 
useful impulse to chemical research. 
And though Mr. Darwin’s efforts tq ex- 
tract reason and conscience from phys- 
ical elements are vain, his writings have 
undoubtedly given a stimulus to the 
higher branches of physiologicai inquiry. 
And if, like the labours of the alchemists 
of old, they have done some incidental 
mischief in fostering vain expectatiors 
and prompting useless efforts, the exam- 
ple of such single-minded devotion to the 
speculative side of science is undoubted- 
ly a noble one, and apart from the value 
of its results is justly entitled to admira- 
tion and respect. 


From Good Words. 
THE PRESCOTTS OF PAMPHILLON. 


“ 


BY MRS. PARR, AUTHOR OF “‘ DOROTHY FOX.’? 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A DINNER PARTY. 


THE sail to Winkle resulted in Sir 
Stephen and Hero being accompanied 
back to Sharrows by Alice Joslyn, that 
she might be introduced to the new 
arrivals ; and six o’clock found the two 
girls with Captain Carthew between them, 
setting off to keep their dinner engage- 
ment. 

The trio were in high spirits ; they en- 
joyed a little outing, and this one being 
entirely beyond the common order, was 
an event to them all. The old man 
looked with pleasurable pride at the two 
young faces, giving vent to his admira- 
tion by trolling out in a voice which was 
beginning slightly to quaver, “ How happy 
could I be with either!” 
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“No, no,” exclaimed Alice. ‘“ You’re 
happy with us both. Leave Sir Stephen 
to sing that—though,” she whispered, 
“I know which he’d be most happy with, 
don’t you?” 

“Alice!” and Hero gave a warning 
glance in that direction ; while the Cap- 
tain, with a knowing wink of significance 
and a nudge of the arm in token of his 
appreciation of the allusion, said — 

** Mum’s the word.” 

He was in the habit of teasing his 
daughter about all sorts of admirers, 
without thinking very seriously about 
any of their attentions ; therefore, though 
he had noticed Sir Stephen’s evident lik- 
ing for Hero, he had formed no other con- 
clusion but that he had taken a fancy to 
her, as it was but natural that any man 
should do. “Bless her heart! There 
wasn’t another such in the world.” 

“ You think that Sir Stephen will come 
here to live altogether?” Alice asked. 

“So he says,” replied the Captain. 
“He seems to have taken a fancy to the 
place, and what wonder? Where else, I 
should like to know, could you see any- 
thing like that?” and he wheeled round 
to look at the sea, over which the sinking 
sun was casting its warm glow. “ He’s 


just the man for Mallett,” the Captain 
continued as they resumed their walk. 


“ Plain sailing ; no starch about the gills. 
That’s what I like in a fellow, and if we 
get him to settle down among us, by Jove! 
*twill be the making of old Mallett.” 

“ And how gay we should be certain to 
get!” exclaimed Hero, executing two or 
three steps in anticipation. “Only fancy, 
Alice, a dance at Combe every Christmas 
at the very least.” 

“Up the middle and down again,” the 
Captain called out, setting all three into 
an imaginary “ Triumph,” which ended 
in a run that brought them very nearly in 
sight of the house, where their presence 
was being anticipated with greater anx- 
iety than any of them could have possibly 
dreamed of. 

The principal interest was centred upon 
Hero, about whom, from the first mention 
of her name, Mrs. Prescott’s fears had 
been aroused. Since seeing her, these 
fears had been greatly increased, and she 
now only waited for a further opportunity 
to be assured, that the opposition she 
was bent upon making was really neces- 
sary. 

Mrs. Labouchere’s thoughts, as she sat 
silent and absorbed under her maid’s 
skilful hands, ran solely upon the same 
subject. “Had Stephen been caught by 
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this girl?” her heart kept repeating with 
jealous uncertainty; until, her toilette 
completed, she surveyed her perfectly at- 
tired self. Then, almost a smile came 
into her face as she recalled the straw- 
hatted, blue-muslined figure. “ Surely 
no, there could never be a thought of 
rivalry between them;” and with a re- 
newed feeling of security she descended 
to the drawing-room, where her aufft and 
Sir Stephen were already sitting. 

“What a lovely dress, Katie!” Mrs. 
Prescott exclaimed as her niece joined 
them. ‘Stephen, is it not beautiful ? ” 

“Tt is indeed, and most becoming,” ke 
added, regarding her with visible admira- 
tion. “You should always wear those 
rich shades of colour, Katherine.” And, 
while. Katherine smiled a pleased ac- 
knowledgment of these, of late, rare com- 
pliments, Sir Stephen began to wonder 
with sudden anxiety how Hero would be 
dressed. It had not occurred to him be- 
fore, but now he was filled by a desire 
that she should look her best, and, in or- 
der to be satisfied before she submitted 
herself to general inspection, he made an 
excuse for going to speak to Mrs. Tucker, 
whose room overlooked the approach by 
which the expected visitors would come. 

He had not long to wait, and by the 
time they reached the door, he was stand- 
ing ready to bid them welcome. As 
Hero shook down her soft muslin skirt, 
Sir Stephen said in an approving toné — 

“This is the dress you wore at the 
dance, is it not? I am glad of that; and 
have you red roses for your hair ?” 

“Yes, real ones this time. See,” and 
she held up a couple of fragrant buds, 
which she had been carefully carrying to 
pin in on her arrival. 

“ Delicious!” he said, sniffing their 
sweetness. “Remember not to pin them 
too low. Just there is the place,” and 
he touched her bright silky hair with his 
hand. 

“What are they about, my dear?” 
asked Mrs. Prescott pettishly, as Mrs. 
Labouchere returned from the survey 
which her curiosity had led her to take of 
the party from over the banisters. 

Katherine’s lips trembled with jealous 
anger. “Apparently Stephen is engaged 
in arranging Miss Carthew’s hair.” 

“My son!” exclaimed Mrs. Prescott, 
starting from her seat. “ Really, my dear 
Katie, you must be mistaken. Why 
I ” but a movement from Mrs. La- 
bouchere caused her to stop as the half- 





closed door was thrown open by Sir Ste- 
phen, who entered with Captain Carthew. 
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Hero and Alice did not join them until 
some minutes later, and then so full of 
excitement were they, and so struck with 
admiration and astonishment at Mrs. La- 
bouchere’s toilette—each portion of 
which was something new and quite be- 
yond even Dockmouth fashions — that 
the over-polite greeting and stiff coldness 
of the two ladies was entirely thrown 
away and lost. 

“Will you take my mother, Captain 
Carthew ?” Sir Stephen said, when din- 
ner was announced, offering his arm to 
Hero. 

“ Miss Joslyn, Stephen,” Mrs. Prescott 
half-whispered, giving a significant glance 
towards Alice. 

“Mrs. Labouchere and Miss Joslyn 
will have the mutual pleasure of going 
down together,” said Sir Stephen; “an 
advantage which they will both appreciate, 
but which must never be permitted to 
them again.” 

“Why did you take me down?” said 
Hero, who felt an undue honour had been 
thrust upon her. “ You ought to have 
taken her.” 

“Who is her?” asked Sir Stephen, 
ready to accept any opportunity for lin- 
gering behind. 

“You know,” and Hero nodded her 
head towards Mrs. Labouchere. “ How 
lovely she is!” 

“ The only person I see is lovely —— 

“Qh, you’re always laughing at me,” 
Hero said with a pretended pout. “I 
have a great mind to be very cross with 
you, Sir Stephen.” 

“Cross because I am telling you the 
truth, Hero!” 

And some mischievous sprite, echoing 
the sound in Mrs. Prescott’s ears, she 
looked up, and the expression she saw in 
her son’s face made her heart grow sick 
within her. She went on smiling me- 
chanically to Captain Carthew, hearing 
without taking in his words, for her 
thoughts were busy as to what would put 
the most effectual stop to Stephen’s in- 
fatuation. 

Her more than ordinary silence was put 
down by Mrs. Labouchere to the usual 
cause, a coming headache. What other 
reason could there be? for rarely had 
Katherine found more occasion to be 
pleased with Sir Stephen’s manner. 
Towards her he seemed to have sud- 
denly become his old self again. He 
spoke of the days when they were chil- 
dren together, recalled to her memory a 
trivial incident which she fancied he had 
long forgotten, encouraged the Captain in 


” 
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his out-spoken admiration, and laughingly 
egged him into paying the most high- 
flown compliments until Katherine felt 
triumphantly radiant under the certainty 
that all was coming to pass as she had 
willed it. How silly had been her jeal- 
ousy of a mere child, whom she now saw 
that Stephen could never fora moment 
have seriously thought about! This dis- 
covery made her thoroughly unbend to 
Hero, and Sir Stephen, well-pleased to 
see his cousin adopt this kindly tone, 
continued in his gratitude to mislead her 
more completely. 

But not so his mother, To her every 
turn of his face was known by heart, and 
her quick eye detected the softened ex- 
pression, which came into his eyes every 
time they rested upon Hero. “I cannot 
make her manner out,” she thought. 
“That she sees it I am sure, but she 
seems rather to ignore than to encourage 
his attentions. Cunning! artifice! for 
who would not be eager to secure such a 
man as Stephen?” And, if not —her 
motherly love was at once in arms at the 
bare idea of this country girl, who should 
never win her son, presuming to disdain 
his love. “It is evident Katherine does 
not see it as I do,” she added to herself 
as she gave the signal to retire, “and I 
must strive to keep her in ignorance. 
Poor Katey! I cansee that she is deceiv- 
ing herself.” 

And certainly Katherine was most com- 
pletely. 

The key to this sudden change in Sir 
Stephen’s manner lay in the determina- 
tion he had come to, that as soon as pos- 
sible he must hear from Hero’s lips the 
assurance that she loved him. During 
his absence from her he had repeatedly 
congratulated himself on the calm tran- 
quillity of his love —a tranquillity which 
had taken flight at first sight of her sunny 
face, and which had ever since been work- 
ing itself into a storm of feverish anxiety. 
The fear of betraying to others that which 
he had not yet openly declared to Hero 
made him impose on himself a greater 
restraint than usual, and his spirits rising 
with the hope of speedy happiness led to 
that light-hearted feeling of freedom which 
was so bitterly misleading Katherine. 

No sooner had he and Captain Carthew 
joined them in the drawing-room, than Sir 
Stephen, seizing an opportunity when the 
others were engaged, drew Hero towards 
Mrs. Prescott, saying — 

* Mother, do you remember what I said 
to you a little while since about you and 
Miss Carthew becoming great friends? 
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It will be a very easy task to love her, 
will it not?” and his whole face seemed 
to soften and grow tender, as he turned 
towards Hero, who stood blushing to the 
roots of her hair. 

Mrs. Prescott did not speak, and her 
son, feeling certain that tears were the 
cause of her silence, involuntarily put out 
his hand for an assurance that she under- 
stood him; but, instead of tears, Mrs. 
Prescott was looking straight in front of 
her with a fixed, hard gaze, and, before 
Sir Stephen had time to recover from his 
surprise, she got up, and going over to 
Alice, said — 

“[ hope you will sing me something, 
Miss Joslyn. Iam sure you do sing. You 
have a singing face.” 

“J don’t think my mother can be well 
this evening,” Sir Stephen managed to 
get out by way of apology. “She does 
not seem at all herself.” 

Hero did not answer him; she turned 
away towards where her father was stand- 
ing. “ Itis time that we thought of going, 
papa,” she said. 

“Tsit, my dear? Allright. She’s time- 
keeper,” he laughed, addressing Mrs. 
Prescott. “I used to say it took a good 
deal to get me out, and a good deal more 
to get me home, but now I’m under petti- 
coat government. You see I haven’t a 
voice of my own. Take my advice, Pres- 
cott, my good fellow, and don’t give up 
your liberty. You keep Cap’en of your 
own shipas long as youcan. Now, Hero, 
what about this little gathering we propose 
having. Have you asked these ladies to 
settle the day?” 

“The people about Mallett are very 
anxious to be introduced to you, Mrs. 
Prescott,” Hero said, hesitating, and with 
a confusion of manner. “ Papa would be 
so very pleased if you would allow them 
to meet you at our house.” 

“ Papa would be pleased !” broke in the 
Captain. “ Why, you monkey, it was your 
own happy suggestion.” 

“Yes, but I think that you will be a 
greater inducement, papa.” 

“Bless her heart!” exclaimed the old 
man pinching her already rosy cheek. “She 
fancies everybody must think as much of 
her old father as she does. And here’s an- 
other young monkey just as bad ;” and he 
put his arm round Alice. “ Ah, they’re a 
nice pair. I don’t know who but me would 
be bothered with two such rascals.” 

* Papa, we have not had Mrs. Prescott’s 
answer yet. I thought if you had no en- 
gagement for next Wednesday or Thurs- 
day, or any other day that will suit you 
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and Mrs. Labouchere —all days are alike 
to us.” 

“Thank you very much. I am sure 
you and Captain Carthew are very kind; 
but I so seldom go out. I have long since 
given up parties.” 

“ But this will not be a party. It would 
be only seeing some people who are very 
anxious to tell you how glad they are that 
you have come here.” ; 

“Tam sure they are very kind; but I 
really hardly know what to say.” 

And she looked imploringly at Kath- 
erine. 

“ Say that you will go, aunt; for I am 
sure you will make the effort, as you al- 
ways do, to give others pleasure. I shall 
quite look forward to it. I think we 
might say Wednesday — if that is perfect- 
ly convenient to Miss Carthew, and suits 
Stephen.” 

Sir Stephen felt he could have hugged 
Katherine in his gratitude. As it was, he 
took hold of her hand, and gave it a silent 
squeeze, never noticing the quick blood 
which leapt into her pale face at the re- 
membrance that this was the first volun- 
tary pressure he had ever bestowed since 
that hand had gone out of his recognized 
keeping. 

So it is with the very best of us. So 
self-absorbed had Sir Stephen become, 
that it never once entered into his mind to 
recollect that Katherine coul.| not see his 
reasons, his altered resolves, his fresh 
resolutions. 

Mrs. Prescott shook her head. 

“You see, I have my despot,” she said 
to Captain Carthew, “and if Wednesday 
will really suit you, in spite of my perhaps 
seeming not toappreciate Miss Carthew’s 
thoughtfulness, I shall be happy to accept 
your very kind invitation.” 

“ T am going to smoke a cigar, mother,” 
Sir Stephen said; “so, if you and Kath- 
erine have retired before I return, good- 
night.” 

“Are you coming with us?” Alice 
asked, as they stepped into the full moon’s 
light. “ Then do let us go home by Shar- 
row Sands.” 

“Oh, no, it is much too late, Alice.” 

“ Fiddle-string nonsense, toolate!” ex- 
claimed the Captain. “It won’t be too 
late for you two fellows’ tongues to go 
running on at nineteen knots the hour for 
half the night long. I know you both. 
Come along, Ally, my girl, and we’ll have 
‘Lovely night, lovely night, or ‘ Meet 
me by moonlight alone.’ Come, which 
shall it be, for ‘my heart, my heart is 
breaking for the love of Alice Gray.’” 
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While these snatches of appropriate 
melody were being indulged in, Sir Ste- 
phen had taken Hero’s hand, and drawn 
it through his arm. 

“It was silly to put the Sands into 
papa’s head,” she said ; “the walk home 
is quite long enough, and I am tired.” 

“ Are you?” 

And Sir Stephen took her hand; but, 
before he could hold it in his own, Hero 
had drawn herself away from him, say- 
ing — 

* We cannot walk arm-in-arm. I have 
my dress to hold up.” And she gathered 
the muslin round her. 

“One hand will do for that,” Sir Ste- 
phen said; “give me the other.” And 
this time he let hers rest on his arm, and 
they walked on without speaking, Sir 
Stephen silent, because he could only 
talk on one subject, and the place was not 
yet reached where he could ask the ques- 
tion which was repeating itself in every 
pulse and beat of his heart; Hero not 
talking, because she had determined she 
would no longer delay speaking about 
Leo, and the easiest way to broach the 
subject would be, by allowing Sir Stephen 
to remark on her taciturnity. 

But this, to her disappointment, Sir 
Stephen did not intend doing; and she 
was at length forced to say herself — 

“ How very silent we both are!” 

“Are we?” and, the pathway ended, 
he gave a deep sigh of relief. 

Poor Hero! she could have echoed the 
sound, at which her heavy heart sank 
still deeper down. She felt it was right 
that Sir Stephen should know that she 
was not free and unfettered, as he 
thought her; but the feeling which 
prompted her to tell him was accompa- 
nied with a bitterness, such as she had 
never known before, as if she were put- 
ting an end to all her happiness ; and her 
repeated self-assurance that it would 
make no difference to Sir Stephen, and 
that they should still continue friends, 
did not soften the pain one atom. 

With these separate objects to be at- 
tained, neither of them had offered any 
opposition to a little lagging; so that 
Captain Carthew and Alice were tolerably 
well ahead, and out of sight, by the time 
they reached the rocks where the bay 
opened out. : 

Here they stood, and silently gazed at 
the calm waves swiftly gliding up the 
great stretch of pale yellow sand, until, 
arrested by a mighty hand, they retired 
murmuring and slow, leaving behind 
myriads of gemmed and sparkling drops. 
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Not a sound was to be heard but the sea’s 
hushed melody ; saving themselves, not 
a living thing was to be seen. The 
clouds, rolled up in great masses of 
feathery down, shrank back from the lu- 
minous trail in which the moon, shedding 
her soft light on all around, sat calmly 
shining. 

Familiarity had but endeared the scene 
to Hero, and, after she had stood for 
some moments drinking in its witchery, 
involuntarily she turned towards Sir Ste- 
phen. Her eyes met his, that which lay 
around vanished, and a little shiver ran 
through her, for she saw there was to be 
no more delay. 

Only an instant before, and the words 
which Sir Stephen meant to say lay on 
his lips; but now they were gone— 
drowned in the great surge which rushed 
into his heart, and set it beating so wildly, 
that the very power of speech seemed 
forgotten. The moon hid herself behind 
an attendant cloud, and, before she again 
unveiled her splendour, Stephen Prescott 
held Hero to his heart, and the passion- 
ate love which had taken sudden posses- 
sion of him was no longer a secret from 
her. 

Had she spoken before? Was it be- 
cause he would not listen that she cried 
out in a voice sharp and strained — 

“No! no! Sir Stephen!” and then, as 
if with a knife which was to sever them 
she first pierced her own heart, she added 
slowly, “1— I am engaged already.” 

As in the midst of wedding chimes dis- 
cordant comes the passing bell, so Sir 
Stephen heard these words. They fell 
upon his ear, and then, dropping down 
within him, made his heart of a sudden 
cease its quick motion, his tingling pulses 
die away, and the nervous strength, 
which a minute before had made his arms 
seem iron bands, relax and failhim ; and, 
with no power to stay her, Hero released 
herself, and again they stood side by side 
looking at the calm bay, the yellow sands, 
and the moonlit waves, but seeing noth- 
ing but the dark shadow which had fallen 
between them. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
JEST AND EARNEST. 


Botu Sir Stephen and Hero felt ita 
relief when Sharrows came in sight, and 
they saw the outline of two figures wait- 
ing at the gate for them to come up. 

Their walk from the Sands had been 
almost a silent one. Sir Stephen had ~ 
learnt that he had never seen the man to 
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whom Hero had given her love; that the 
engagement was unacknowledged, that it 
had been entered into by themselves, and 
that even her father’s sanction had not 
been formally asked. 

He refused Captain Carthew’s invita- 
tion to come in, under a plea that the 
hour was too late; and then, when the 
door had fairly closed upon them, he 
deliberately retraced his steps back to 
where he had so recently heard his hopes 
crushed. 

Leaning his arms on a rocky projection, 
he stood, going over the whole scene 
again. Surely he had a right to feel re- 
bellious. Was his love never to find a 
resting-place? He had been so confi- 
cent, so secure—seeing no one whom 
Hero cared for, he had felt sure that she 
cared for no one. Who could it be? 
Who had forestalled him in securing the 
love he now longed and thirsted after 
with an intensity of feeling before un- 
known to him? Every now and then his 
fancy took a wild flight, and he imagined 
some catastrophe — absence — time —a 
thousand obstacles snapping the chain 
which bound the object of his desire to 
any other but himself. He could do any- 
thing, wait any time; but he could not 
give her up. He would not forego hope. 


Surely, in that moment when their hearts 


seemed to beat a language for which the 
tongue finds no utterance, he had read 
her rightly. If so—come what might, 
she should be his. 

Hero in the meantime was screening 
her pale face and darkly circled eyes un- 
der that woman’s shield, a headache. 
She said she must go straight to bed, she 
could hardly speak, she felt so ill; and 
Alice promised in her stead to light the 
Captain’s pipe, and talk to him while he 
smoked it. 

Betsey, with the intuitive sharpness 
which love bestows upon all, saw some- 
thing had gone wrong with her darling ; 
but she never asked a question or haz- 
arded an inquiry. She waited upon her 
and undressed her with motherly care, 
and finally putting her great strong arms 
round her, as she had done when Hero 
was a little child, she called her her 
pride, her cosset, “ Betsey’s dear, she 
was,” until the icy hold which gripped 
the girl’s quick emotions melted away, 
and, clinging to her old nurse, she sobbed 
as if her heart would break. She did not 
ask herself why these tears came. She 
only knew that it was a relief to give vent 
to her misery, and to take her fill of sor- 
row. In the midst of all her troubles, 
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her one definite thought was that Leo was 
coming back either to-morrow or the day 
after ; then their engagement must be made 
public —there must be no more conceal- 
ment —and her tears flowed afresh, feel- 
ing that the one who should have known 
it had only learned it too late. Love is 
blind in more ways than one. Sometimes 
the mischievous urchin closes the eyes of 
his victims to his own presence, lulling 
them into a security which he employs in 
forging the fetters which, until felt, are 
seldom seen. 

Knowing the hour that Sir Stephen 
and her father had appointed to start on 
their boat-buying expedition, Hero con- 
trived that before that time arrived she 
and Alice should have left home with the 
avowed intention of issuing the invita- 
tions for the following Wednesday. 

“Here, I say,” said the Captain, sud- 
denly noticing Sir Stephen’s haggard 
face ; “why, you look as if you’d been 
draining the blood of a turnip field. 
Why, what’s the matter, eh ?” 

“J don’t think that wine suited me last 
night,” said Sir Stephen. “Somehow, I 
never can drink port.” 

“T’see!” and the Captain eyed him 
mournfully ; “you’re a bad ship to put a 
good cargo into. Well, upon my life, if I 
know what you young fellows are coming 
to. You do look uncommonly seedy, 
though ; perhaps we’d best put off going 
for a day or two.” 

But to this Sir Stephen would not lis- 
ten. The sail to Cargill, he said, would 
do him good—not that there was any- 
thing the matter with him. 

“No, no,” laughed the Captain; “ you 
only feel as if the cat had got you, and 
the Emperor of Rooshia had got the cat. 
I know all about it. But you must brisk 
up as we go through the village, or they'll 
give us credit for having been three sheets 
in the wind last night; for they know I 
dined up at Combe. And how are the 
ladies this morning ?” 

“T have not seen either of them. I 
spoke to my mother through the door, 
and heard that she was all right; but I 
was off for a good spin before they were 
down.” 

“Then you'll be tired before we return, 
for I suppose we are to go on to Dock- 
mouth ?” 

“Yes; I want to see Truscott. I must 
begin to set this place in order without 
delay. I shall find plenty to occupy me 
for months to come. I daresay,” he 
added, after a pause, “that you will not 
think it is saying much for myself, but 
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do you know that until quite recently I 
never knew that this property was any- 
thing but a handsome incumbrance ?” 

The Captain indicated his surprise by 
a comical pursing up of his face. 

“Of course,” Sir Stephen continued, 
“if Ihad taken the slighest trouble to 
find out, I should have seen that the rea- 
son of my receiving next to nothing from 
Mallett was, that it was all but drained 
dry to keep up Pamphillon, which my un- 
cle left in a terrible state. My mother sold 
what property she possessed to raise 
money. Combe she could not sell, but 
the lawyers contrived to make it con- 
tribute pretty freely to the general 
fund without its getting the slightest 
credit.” 

“Terrible fellows, those lawyers!” 
said the Captain. 

“Oh! it was not their fault. I ought 
to have come down here long ago, but 
somehow I was brought up with a preju- 
dice against Combe. My mother never 
could bear to hear the place named — not 
that, except by hearsay, she knew any- 
thing of it.” 

“ That’s the way,” laughed the Captain. 
“Give a dog a bad name, and hang him. 
However, we won’t talk of what you might 
have done; here you are now, and better 
late than never.” 

Sir Stephen did not answer. He could 
have said, that having delayed so long, it 
would have been for his happiness now 
had he never set footinthe place. Every- 
thing he did and said seemed to connect 
itself with the bitter disappointment up- 
permost in his mind. All the while he 
was talking to the Captain, he was long- 
ing to ask after Hero, but something 
made it impossible to mention her name, 
without the Captain seeing that he was 
making an effort to appear the same as 
usual. At length he got out — 

“ Miss Carthew has stolen a march on 
us this morning ?” 

“Yes, she is asking her friends for 
Wednesday. I tell her she must brisk 
up a bit before then; she complained of 
not feeling well this morning. Betsey 
says she’s not been well for a week, but 
I didn’t notice it before.” 

“She complained last night,” Sir Ste- 
phen said, with a mingled feeling of pity 
and exultation. If she had no love for 
him, surely she would not take his sorrow 
so to heart. 

“Your cousin, Mrs. Labouchere, is an 
uncommonly fine woman,” said the Cap- 
tain. 

os Yes.” 
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“She must have married very young. 
What did her husband die of ?” 

“Well, I am not quite certain —old 
age, I think.” 

“ Old age! pack of stuff and nonsense! 
don’t tell me that she married an old 
man. What in heaven’s name made her 
do that ?” 

“Ten thousand a year is the supposed 
inducement.” 

“ By Jove ! what a sacrifice !” 

“Oh, I don’t know; she has what she 
married for. He left her everything he 
possessed —an estate in Scotland, anda 
place near the lakes.” 

“T say,” said the Captain, with a confi- 
dential nod of his head, “I should throw 
in my hat there. A fellow doesn’t often - 
get such a chance, eh ?” 

Sir Stephen laughed at the meaning 
conveyed. “She flies too high for me,” 
he said. 

The Captain gave a low whistle. 
“ Nothing short of a prince of the royal 
blood, I suppose ?” 

“Oh! I don’t mean that. I don’t 
think she cares much for rank —indeed, 
I believe she has refused a title already : 
but she has too much money for any poor 
man —that is, speaking personally. Un- 
less I loved a woman very much, I could 
not stand being dependent upon her.” 

“°*Twould be a shame for her to marry 
a rich man, though.” 

“Well, perhaps yes. She must find 
some one willing to be saddled with her 
benefits.” 

“TI think I could find two or three 
who'd stand pretty quiet under the bur- 
den,” laughed the Captain, “though I 
won’t answer about kicking over the 
traces after. You know the old proverb, 
‘Set a beggar on horseback > Hal- 
loo!” he exclaimed, looking up a lane 
towards a pretty cottage, “a soldier at 
Aunt Lydia’s? Then I suppose Mr. Leo 
is back again.” 

But Sir Stephen took no heed of this 
remark ; his thoughts had gone back to 
Hero. What was she doing, feeling, 
thinking —and was she, like him, heavy- 
hearted ? 

Could he have read the innermost 
thoughts of Hero’s heart, it is probable 
that he would have been satisfied, for 
never had the poor girl passed such a 
miserable day. She had learnt from 
Aunt Lydia that Leo was expected to 
arrive during the afternoon, and she sat 
in nervous anticipation of their meeting, 
and of the conversation she intended 








having with him. Mr. Joslyn had early 
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taken Alice back to Winkle, so that Hero 
was able to enjoy alone the full misery of 
her own companionship. She dreaded, 
yet longed for Leo’s presence ; her heart 
eat violently with each sound, and died 
away when she discovered that her fears 
were unfounded. Sometimes she thought 
that she would go up and see if he had 
arrived ; then she would fancy she heard 
his step; until five o’clock struck, and 
she knew that if he did not soon come, 
she had little chance of seeing him alone. 
While she was wondering whether he had 
been delayed, Betsey came in to lay the 
cloth for dinner, and before these arrange- 
ments were completed, Captain Carthew 
arrived. 

“T wanted Sir Stephen to come in,” he 
said, “but he wouldn’t; he isn’t the 
thing at all to-day. I could hardly geta 
word out of him.” 

Hero bent her head to avoid her quick 
colour being seen. 

“ Oh, by the way, has Leo been down ? 
He’s back.” 

“ No, I have not seen him.” 

“ Ah, he’ll turn up soon, I daresay,” 
said the Captain, with the unpleasant 
conviction that there was no getting rid 
of almost the only visitor to whom he 
could not always give a cordial welcome. 

Hero tried to assume an interest in all 
her father had been doing; he, in his 
turn, asked if everybody was coming on 
Wednesday. 

“Very nearly. 


Aunt Lydia won’t ; she 
says she does not like meeting strangers.” 
“Who does she call strangers ?” 
“ Mrs. Prescott and Mrs. Labouchere, 


I suppose. I cannot fancy why, but she 
always seems to speak slightingly of Sir. 
Stephen, as if she did not like him.” 

“Like him! Why, she doesn’t know 
him. Oh! she’s jealous, poor old body ; 
she fears that he’ll take the wind out of 
Leo’s sails. Ah, it would need a pretty 
stiff breeze to do that, in his own opin- 
ion.” 

“ Don’t say that, papa.” 

The Captain gave a something between 
a grunt and a sigh; and then, fearing he 
had wounded his daughter, he said, “ But, 
my dear, I don’t know that I think worse 
of the young fellow because he thinks 
well of himself. I never met a redcoat 
yet that I shouldn’t have liked to buy at 
my price and sell at his own. It’s a way 
they’ve got in the army.” Then turning 
the conversation, he began telling Hero 
the different good points of two boats 


which he and Sir Stephen had seen, and | 


between which their choice still halted. 
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After dinner old Mr. Jamieson and 
Captain Thomson dropped in, and finally 
Leo Despard appeared. 

“T expected that I should have seen 
you before this,” Hero saidin a low tone. 
**T waited in all the afternoon.” 

“Tam very sorry, but it was not my 
fault. I was obliged to go up to the 
Forts first. I found everything at sixes 
and sevens. During my absence nothing 
seems to have been attended to. Il expect 
I shall have to spend a great deal more 
time there than I bargained for. It is an 
awful nuisance that none of those fellows 
can be trusted.” 

This excuse was Leo’s first step to- 
wards curtailing his visits to Sharrows ; 
and so much had it cost him to keep 
away, that he felt quite aggrieved at 
being taken to task for his self-denial. 
Without either of them uttering a word 
which did not sound kind and cordial, 
each was sensible of a difference, and by 
mutual consent they studiously avoided 
their eyes meeting. Gradually, as Hero 
became silent, Leo, with the desire to 
seem perfectly at his ease, grew more 
than usually talkative ; and in answer to 
the Captain’s questions as to how he had 
enjoyed his visit, he gave an animated 
account of the whole party, how they had 
spent their time, and what the place was 
like. : 

“T hear that the Combe people have 
arrived,” he said, turning towards Hero. 
“What are the ladies like—have you 
seen them?” 

“Seen them! I should think so,” 
answered the Captain. “Sir Stephen’s 
mother is a very nice woman — just like 
him — no nonsense about her ; and as for 
his cousin — 

She’s —all my fan—cy painted her, 
She’s lovely, she-e-e’s di-vi-ite. 


I say, Jamieson,” he added, addressing 
his old shipmate, ‘do you remember, 
when we were at Cadiz, in the old 7hetis ? 
Well, she puts me just in ntind of that 
Spanish girl Tommy Holmes was so nuts 
upon.” 

“ But Mrs. Labouchere is so fair, papa.” 

“Yes, they’re different there; but 
Jamieson’ll see what I mean —just built 
on the same lines.” 

“ Tommy found out that the old don he 
took for her father was her husband,” 
said Mr. Jamieson. 

“ By jingo! so he did,” exclaimed the 
Captain ; “‘and strange to say, that this 
one married an old fellow with one leg in 
the grave then— and both now;” and 
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he laughed, heartily pleased at his joke, {a cigar, and that finding himself at the 
and the still further similarity between gate, he thought he would ask Betsey to 
the two beauties. “Would you believe |send Joe Bunce up to him the next day ; 
it, that woman’s worth £10,000 a year —/| the truth being that from the moment 
ten thousand a year,” he repeated. “ Sir | dinner was over he had done nothing but 
Stephen was telling me the whole thing | make and break resolutions. 
this morning. The old man left herevery| He would have been ashamed to ac- 
penny he possessed, and two estates in | knowledge to himself how many times he 
the bargain.” | had turned back from Sharrows gate, try- 
“Of course Sir Stephen intends shar-|ing to keep to his purpose of not seeing 
ing the benefit,” Leo said, wanting to |Hero that evening. He petulantly said 
hear how the land lay there. that he was behaving like some lover of 
“ Not he —she has too much money for | eighteen, possessed by a first mad passion 
him. He says he is too poor to be de-| which submits to everything but common 
pendent.” sense and self-control, two things which 
“ Quixotic creature !” and Leo laughed | told Sir Stephen it was best and wisest 
derisively ; “he has come to that con-/not to seek another immediate interview. 
clusion very lately, then. Some men at/ But what was the strength of these elder- 
Dunross knew them both, and they gave |ly spinster virtues compared. with the 
rather a different version of the story.” | young giants, who made his eyes hunger, 
“] don’t know what you may have /and his ears thirst, for a sound or a look 
heard,” said the Captain, “ but 1 am sure |from her, who suddenly seemed to have 
that whatever Sir Stephen told me was | cast out every object in life, and to have 
the truth. I asked him if she was wait-|taken sole and undisputed possession of 
ing for the Prince of Wales, and he said him. He must go to her, he would ask 
no —that she had refused several titles, | for a further explanation —who was his 
and he didn’t think she cared much for | rival, what were the circumstances of an 
rank.” engagement, which hope said was _per- 
“ Ah! doubtless that was her reason for | haps nothing buta form. He would tell 
refusing the greatness he sought to thrust | her that, until he began to try and quench 
upon her,” and Leo laughed more heart- his love, he had never dreamed of the mas- 
ily still, as if allthis bore upon some ex-|tery it had gained over him; that with 
cellent joke which he possessed, but did | her his happiness must stand or fall ; and 
not intend imparting. then he would entreat her to be frank 
He continued to rattle on with an un-/j with him, and to tell him everything, and 
usual appearance of high spirits, hoping | if aught but love of that other were the ob- 
to keep down the gnawing canker at his | stacle, nothing on earth should keep her 
heart. With his anger rose his love,and |from him. And these thoughts filling his 
though he determined to punish Hero for | heart, he walked swiftly on into her pres- 
sitting silent and, as he thought, sullen, | ence, and found himself face to face with 
never had she seemed so dear to him;|Leo Despard. It needed but a glance at 
and in the midst of the stories he was re- | Hero to tell him who this new guest was ; 
peating, and the jokes he was retailing, | and, after that one look, he kept his gaze 
he found opportunity to assure himself | steadily averted from her, until he said 
that he could not give her up, and that it | good-bye ; then the coldness of her hand 
was of no use trying. irresistibly drew his eyes towards the 
All this while Hero was wondering/|poor little face, which, the hot colour 
what had wrought this change in his|having died away, looked like a faded 
manner, and.while her attention was di- | flower, white and ashen. 
verted from the general conversation,a| “Leo Despard— Despard — Despard,” 
footstep outside made her heart stand |and Sir Stephen repeated the name over 
still, the blood rush to her face, and every | and over to himself as he walked slowly 
sense seem obscured until she heard her-!and moodily along. “I have heard that 
self saying, ‘“‘ Mr. Leo Despard, Sir Ste-|name somewhere before, but I cannot 
phen Prescott!” think where,” and he stopped, took his 
hat off, and stood straining his memory; 
CHAPTER XIX. but it would not serve him, until, when 
he had nearly reached home, and was 
thinking about something else, it sud- 
Str STEPHEN excused himself from jdenly flashed across him that it was the 
staying beyond a few minutes at Sharrows | name of the iate rector of Mallett. “He 
by saying he had only strolled out to have ' was called Despard, of course.” He re- 
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membered now that, after his first visit, 
his mother asked him whether he had 
met any one of that name. Perhaps she 
meant this young man, and, anxious to 
hear something more of him, he turned 
his loitering pace into a quick walk, and 
soen reached home, where he ran up at 
once to the drawing-room, hoping to find 
his mother; but Mrs. Prescott had al- 
ready retired, and he had to wait until 
her maid had left her, then he knocked at 
the door, and asked if she would admit 
him. 

“Certainly ; come in, my dear. 
only reading.” 

Sir Stephen sat down opposite to her, 
and after a few indifferent sentences, he 
said — 

“ By the way, mother, you once asked 
me if I had seen any one called Despard 
here. Who did you mean ?” 

The book in which Mrs. Prescott had 
been placing a mark fell out of her hand, 
and as she stooped down with unusual 
alacrity to pick it up, her son caught 
sight of her face. 

“ What is the matter?” he asked. 

“ Matter, my dear?” 

“.Yes, you looked as if something had 
given you pain.” 

“Oh, my head; it often does when I 
stoop.” 

“Then why do you stoop? I would 
have picked it up,” and then he looked at 
her for an answer to the question he had 
asked, 

“Oh, yes, the Despards. Well, Mr. 
Despard was an old friend of your un- 
cle’s, and I gave him the living of Mal- 
lett.” 

‘“* Had he sons ?” 

“T don’t know, I know nothing of 
them, except that, because he was your 
uncle’s friend I gave him the living. 

“But he has been dead for some years. 
He died when I was in Canada. I recol- 
lect it because I was so vexed to think 
that the living had not been given to 
Carr.” 

“It was much better to give it to the 
man who has it,” said Mrs. Prescott de- 
cidedly. 

“Well yes, according to your showing, 
it seemed, after he had done the duty 
with that prospect for so long, to be al- 
most his right. Then who were these 
Despards you asked if I had met ?” 

“ My dear Stephen, don’t I tell you I 
know nothing of them? What makes 
you ask ?” 

“ Simply because at Captain Carthew’s 
I was introduced to a fine-looking, sol- 
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dierly young man, called Despard; and, 
remembering that when I returried from 
Mallett, you asked me if I had met any 
one so named, I considered you would 
probably know who he is. You could 
not have supposed I had seen an old 
man, who, you knew, had been dead for 
years ; therefore, when you made the in- 
quiry you had certainly some one in your 
mind.” 

“Some one in my mind!” repeated 
Mrs. Prescott. “ Really, Stephen, I think 
it rather hard for me to be questioned and 
taken to task as if I was a child. I tell 
you,” she continued, speaking with un- 
necessary emphasis, “that I know noth- 
ing of these people. How should I, 
pray?” 

“T don’t know; but surely, mother, 
there can be no possible reason why I, 
premising this young man to be the son 
of the late rector of Mallett, should not 
ask you if you can tell me whether such 
is the case. Really you appear to take it 
quite as an offence that you should be 
thought to know anything of the place, or 
the people.” 

Sir Stephen was not in a pleasant hu- 
mour, and was ready to take umbrage at 
a thing he would, at another time, have 
passed over as his mother’s odd way of 
taking things. 

“Don’t let us misunderstand each oth- 
er, my dear,” Mrs. Prescott said sooth- 
ingly. “You know that I never intend 
to vex you.” 

“Perhaps not; but you have done so 
since we came here,” and, bent upon re- 
lieving his feelings, he added, “ Last 
evening I thought you anything but cor- 
dial to Miss Carthew, although I had told 
you how very kind they were to me.” 

Mrs. Prescott hesitated ; what should 
she do? Tell ber son her suspicions? 
No; for if he meant nothing serious by 
his attentions she might be putting it 
into his head ; so she said — 

“ Well, Stephen, to be candid with you, 
I was disappointed in Miss Carthew. In 
the first place, I expected to have found 
her far prettier than she is ; and second- 
ly, I had pictured a simple, timid, artless 
girl — an zugenue in fact.” 

“Well!” 

“Well, my dear, I found a young lady 
quite able to hold her own and give her 
opinion, and not at all backward in doing 
so either.” 

“ Why should she be?” 

“ Oh, I have nothing to say against her, 
only your taste was so utterly opposed to 
anything like hoydenism or fastness.” 
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“ So it is now, and there is not a trace of 
either in Miss Carthew. She is perfectly 
natural, simple, and unaffected, exactly 
what a woman ought to be.” 

“Indeed! I am rather old to have 
opinions thrust upon me in this way, 
Stephen. I should have considered, and, 
in spite of what you may think, I still do 
consider, myself quite equal to forming a 
correct opinion of my own sex, and I say 
that if you met Miss Carthew in any 
drawing-room she would be described as 
uneducated, inclined to be loud, and not 
in good style.” 

“Then the description would be utterly 
false.” 

“ Ah, people see differently.” 

“ They do indeed, but I am very sorry 
that you and I should find ourselves so 
widely opposed.” 

Mrs. Prescott saw that she had let her 
temper outrun her discretion. Altering 
her tone, she said — 

‘“‘Surely, Stephen, I can speak to you 
as I speak to myself. You know me too 
well to suppose that I am going to make 
myself disagreeable to any friends of 

ours, for I suppose you and this young 
ady are only friends?” and she looked 
fixedly at her son. ; 

Sir Stephen gave an off-hand kind of 
“Certainly,” over which his mother re- 
joiced greatly, feeling confident that if he 
had any intention of making Hero his 
wife, he would not have treated the ques- 
tion in that way. She was softened at 
once, and going up to him she put her 
arms round him, saying — 

“Let us have no more discussions of 
this kind. Perhaps I have been a little 
severe, and said more than I meant, but 
1 will make amends for it, and you shall 
not again have cause to complain of my 
coldness towards Miss Carthew. Come, 
Stephen, you must not be vexed, I al- 
ways tell you that you have to make the 
best of a foolish old mother.” 

But though Sir Stephen put his arm 
round her, he did not entirely relax, 
as was his wont under these circum- 
stances. 

“You look so pale, dear; what is the 
matter?” and she looked up at him with 
nervous anxiety. ; 

“I told you something in my dinner, 
or the wine disagreed with me. I am 
bilious, I suppose. I have not been able 
to touch anything to day.” 

“Ts that a//?” 

“ All! and enough, surely. I do not 
know when I have felt so thoroughly out 
of sorts.” 

LIVING AGE. 
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“You had best take a dose. 
give you——” 

“ Nothing, thank you. A dose of sleep 
will be my remedy, so good night.” 

“Good night, dear. You are quite 
sure nothing has worried you?” 

“ Quite. What could I have to worry 
me here ?” 

“ Ah, my dear, don’t think Pamphillon 
is the only place with troubles and anx- 
ieties attached to it. Annoyances will 
find you out here as well as there.” 

Sir Stephen only repeated his good 
night, walked off to his own room, about 
which he moved for some time, trying to 
master himself, and think of anything 
rather than the heavy burden which was 
lying close to his heart. Suddenly he 
flung himself into a chair, and resting his 
arms on the table, he buried his face in 
them, and sat there for a long time im- 
movable. When at length he raised his 
head he was paler than before. 

“It’s the old story ower again,” he said. 
“T didn’t think I should have taken it 
like this. I’m a greater fool than ever.” 

Somehow, the sight of Leo seemed to 
have crushed all the hopes he had before 
been entertaining. The first glance at 
his handsome face and soldier-like bear- 
ing filled him with the dreary certaint 
that such a man was safe to call fort 
love. He had pictured a young fellow 
similar to those whom he had lately been 
introduced to; but here was a rival of 
quite another kind. Then he began 
speculating how long this attachment had 
lasted. If he was the rector’s son, most 
likely they had known each other from 
childhood, and he sighed hopelessly, feel- 
ing it would be utterly vain to cherish 
any illusions about setting aside the 
claims of such suitor as Leo. Hero 
would naturally care for a good-looking, 
pleasant young fellow like him; and ke, 
particularly if he had seen much of the 
world, how he must value her — worship 
her. Hero’s fresh, unaffected gaiety 
gave her a peculiar charm in Sir Ste- 
phen’s eyes, a charm which, unknown to 
himself, he admired now far more than if 
he had been ten years younger. His 
spirits seemed to rise to the level of hers, 
his heart grew light in the sunshine of 
her joyousness—she seeemed able to 
infuse into him that youth which his 
great disappointment had prematurely 
quenched. He saw that she was neither 
so clever, nor so beautiful, as many of the 
women he constantly met; but all. she 
said and did seemed to find an echo. with- 
in him, and was thus invested with.an.in- 
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terest which daily grew more and more 
necessary to his happiness. 

That same night, after leaving Hero, 
Leo on his part underwent a tolerably 
sharp struggle with, in his case, that most 
formidable of all opponents, his own in- 
clination. This prompted him to go the 
next day, and upbraid Hero with her 
coldness and ill-temper. But if he did 
this, there would be an end to all his 
plans and schemes; for, of course, after 
a quarrel would come the making up, and 
he would have to be more lover-like than 
ever. And then, that fatal tempter, the 
temporizing spirit, stepped in, and whis- 
pered a suggestion that he should defer 
all this until Wednesday, when, having 
met Mrs. Labouchere, he would be ina 
better position to judge how he should 
act. He might see that he had not the 
ghost of a chance, and then the matter 
would be settled, and he could indulge in 
quarrelling with and forgive Hero to his 
heart’s content. But suppose that chances 
seemed favourable, what then ? 

“T don’t know that I could give her 
up,” he sighed; and, after a pause, he 
added, “If I only thought of myself, I 
should let things stand as they are; but 
a man of honour is bound to think of the 
woman that loves him. Who knows, Sir 
Stephen might take a fancy to her, though 


I would not give much for his chance ? 
His title and fortune would be nothing 


in Hero’s eyes. Poor darling! she has 
seen too little of the world for that, and 
it is this that makes it so difficult for me. 
Ten to one if she would believe I was 
sacrificing anything for her good.” 

His reflections finally ended in the de- 
cision to go to Dockmouth on the mor- 
row, and so try for the present to avoid 
a téte-a-téte. 

The next morning, therefore, Hero re- 
ceived a note from Leo, saying that he 
was going to Dockmouth on duty. He 
was obliged to start at once, and if Hero 
had any commissions for him, would she 
give them to the orderly, who would 
meet him on the Hard? 

Hero experienced a momentary feeling 
of relief, that the explanation, which was 
to end in a general announcement of their 
engagement, must be deferred. Still, 
come it would, and the sooner it was 
over the better. : 

Poor Hero! it is hard to brood over 
sorrow — to sit casting it away one mo- 
ment to hug it closer the next — to bat- 
tle with it—to sink under it — but each 
is easier than when, with these very feel- 
ings combating for mastery, one stands, 
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as it were, apart from self, and refuses to 
recognize the cause for struggle. The 
most bitter tears are sweet, compared 
with the efforts made to bring the smiles 
and mask the woe. 

Happily for the avoidance of scrutiny, 
Betsey was up to her eyes in the busi- 
ness of preparation, and well pleased to 
find that Hero was so willing to lend her 
a helping hand in the various delicacies, 
which she was bent upon setting forth 
before the Combe ladies. To Hero’s 
suggestion that it might be advisable to 
get a few additions to the table from the 
pastry-cook’s at Dockmouth, Betsey 
would not listen. 

“ Lor’, don’t ’ee let’s have no cotch,” 
she said ; “they have enuf o’ that sort 0’ 
trade up to London. When they getsa 
chance 0’ wholesome vittles, why, do ’ee 
let em have their fill o’ it, poor souls.” 

“T hope it will keep fine,” Hero said, 
looking anxiously at the sky; “1 don’t 
mind for the others, but it would be 
dreadful to have it wet with Mrs. Pres- 
cott and Mrs. Labouchere here.” 

“Why, they b’aint salt nor sugar, to 
melt undey a drop o’ rain, any more than 
other folks.” 

“No; only Mrs. Prescott seems so 
afraid of damp, and the gravel here gets 
so wet if it rains.” 

“Suppose it do; the place ’aint a 
church nor chapel neither, where you’m 
made to lave your pattens outside. Non- 
sense, my dear, nobody can’t fly in the 
face o’ Providence ; and the whole bles- 
sed day that old bull o’ Jackman’s has 
bin a belving and the donkeys a hootin’, 
and sooner or later they allays brings the 
rain.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


AT MALLETT. 


BETSEY’s unlucky auguries were 
doomed in this instance to be falsified, 
for never did a more lovely day dawn 
than the auspicious Wednesday which 
was to make the gentry of Mallett ac- 
quainted with their new neighbours. The 
pleasure at the fineness of the weather 
was but natural. 

Hero had Said, “ If we can only be out, 
I hope all who can will come ; for if we 
can entertain Mrs. Prescott and Mrs. 
Labouchere, we are sure to be able to 
amuse ourselves.” 

Of this no one had any doubt, and 
armed with this certainty, the guests be- 
gan to arrive, and were received by Hero, 
whose smiling face betrayed nothing of 
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her heavy heart; its heaviness, for the 
time, considerably lightened by the un- 
usual excitement, which made her eyes 
sparkle, and her colour brighter than 
usual. She looked very pretty, standing 
in her fresh muslin dress, with a back- 
ground of the thick fuchsias, hydrangeas, 
and dark-leaved myrtles, with which the 
front of the house was adorned. 

The Combe party had not yet made 
their appearance, and, in consequence, 
the other guests, instead of wandering 
off, remained grouped near, that they 
might be duly presented. Each approach- 
ing footstep down the gravel walk caused 
alittle stir, but at length the sound of 
wheels was heard —the sound suddenly 
stopped, all doupt was at an end; they 
were coming. A silence fell upon those 
around, and in a few minutes their anx- 
iety was relieved by seeing Sir Stephen, 
with his mother on his arm, and his 
cousin at her side. Then a soft buzz 
went round, the unmistakable meaning 
of which caused Mrs. Prescott’s face to 
flush, and a pleased expression to come 
into her eyes; and, remembering her 
promise to her son, she returned Hero’s 
greeting so warmly, and the Captain’s so 
cordially, that any lurking distrust as to 
whether they should like her died out, 
and the admiration was universal. Mrs. 
Prescott confessed afterwards that Miss 
Carthew showed to great advantage in 
her own house ; and certainly Hero was 
possessed of that true basis of good 
breeding, the desire to forget everything 
but the comfort and amusement of those 
she had gathered around her. Aided by 
Sir Stephen, she so dexterously managed 
to introduce Mrs. Prescott to most of the 
people present, that instead of being fa- 
tigued or bored, as the good lady had 
prognosticated, she was quite amused, 
and in good spirits. In truth, she found 
it rather pleasant to be the centre of so 
much homage, springing, as it Stange 
did, from admiration of everything which 
belonged to Sir Stephen. Mrs. Labou- 
chere inspired far more awe, and do all 
she could, Hero found it impossible to 
get any one to talk to her freely and un- 
constrainedly. Her stately beauty and 
magnificence completely overwhelmed 
the youth of Mallett; and Leo, upon 
whom Hero had placed her greatest de- 
pendence, had not yet arrived. Egged 
on by Hero, Jervis Randal had plucked 
up courage enough to ask, would Mrs. 
Labouchere like a little scramble over 
the rocks? But Mrs. Labouchere, with 
her sweetest smile, had said she thought 
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not, it was so very pleasant sitting where 
she was; and then, as he stood near, 
wondering what he had best say next, 
she begged he would not allow her to de- 
tain him, as she found sufficient amuse- 
ment in watching the others. Where- 
upon he bounded off like a cricket-ball, 
and as_suddenly stopped to consider 
whether he had done the right thing. 
Perhaps he had best go back, and offer 
some other attention; but while he de- 
bated in what form this should be, he 
caught sight of Leo Despard coming 
down the path, and with a feeling of relief, 
that the question of who should entertain 
Mrs. Labouchere was now decided, he 
hastened on to join Alice, who had until 
now discreetly attached herself to a party 
of four. The Captain was attending to 
some of the indoor arrangements, Sir 
Stephen had gone to get Miss Batt some 
tea ; so that, beside the group surrounding 
Mrs. Prescott, there was only Mrs. Labou- 
chere sitting a little apart with Hero, 
who was trying to interest her by point- 
ing out the diiferent headlands. 

“Here is another friend,” Hero said, 
as an excuse for leaving her; and she 
walked towards the gate, and, after listen- 
ing to Leo’s apolozies for being so late, 
she took him up, and said, “ Mrs. Pres- 
cott, will you allow me to introduce Mr. 
Despard to you?” 

Mrs. Prescott bent in acknowledgment. 
Leo murmured something about the great 
pleasure it gave him, and the next min- 
ute Mrs. Grant was saying in a whisper — 

“Our late rector’s adopted son —real- 
ly his nephew.” 

“His nephew !” echoed Mrs. Prescott, 
wlth a cough, which brought Mr. Jamie- 
son stumping up to inquire if he should 
bring a glass of water. 

“Oh dear, no—nothing but a tick- 
ling ;” and she looked at Mrs. Grant for 
her answer. 

“Well, there’s some little mystery 
about him; and old Miss Despard (the 
rector’s sister, only she wasn’t well 
enough to come to-day) never likes to 
speak of the matter. I fancy he wasa 
son of some one who was nota credit to 
the family.” 

“It is not known, then, who his father 
was?” Mrs. Prescott said, looking 
towards Leo, now standing in front of 
Katherine. 

“Well, not positively. I delieve it was 
a brother, but the old gentleman never 
alluded to the mother ;” and a significant 
shake of the head conveyed Mrs. Grant’s 
suspicions, 
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“ He is a fine-looking young man.” 
“Very.” And here Hero’s approach 

caused the ¢éte-a-téte to cease. 

“ T hope,” she said, “that Mr. Despard 
will persuade Mrs. Labouchere to have a 
stroll. I left him assuring her that the 
paths are perfectly easy, and he trust- 
worthy.” 

“ Ah! he won’t tempt her.” 

“T don’t know; see, she ig getting up.” 

“So she is! Why, Katie, dear, you are 
never going to venture on the Sands ?” 

“T am just going a little way, aunt,” 
and Mrs. Labouchere began laughing. 

“What are you laughing at, dear?” 
asked Mrs. Prescott, who felt as if a sud- 
den weight had been lifted off her, and 
that she could join in any one’s mirth. 

“Mr. Despard is offering to carry me 
over the rough places. I tell him he vol- 
unteers for rather a heavy burden.” 

Leo of course protested against this as- 
sertion, and slowly the two began to de- 
scend. 

“ Now, you must not be in a hurry,” he 
said, as, gaining confidence, she grew 
more independent. “Stay one moment, 
or,” he added, as he freed her light 
dress from a sharp angle, “your dress 
will suffer, and I should not easily for- 
give myself.” 


“T ought to have worn something thick- 


er. I see that this one is not quite ap- 
propriate.” 

“T only see that it is very charming,” 
Leo answered, “and that the young ladies 
ought to be very much obliged to you.” 

“ec Why ? ” 

“Because it may improve their taste a 
little. It is high treason, you know, here, 
to say one word against Mallett or Mal- 
lett people ; but did oe ever see such a 
gathering in your lifetime?” and he 
pointed to the various groups below. 

Mrs. Labouchere could not refrain from 
laughter. Certainly they were not exact- 
ly the every-day guests she was in the 
habit of meeting; added to which, she 
was somewhat weary of listening to the 
praises of everything and everybody con- 
nected with Mallet: with which Sir Ste- 
phen had rather overdosed her. To Kath- 
erine’s disappointment, the sudden acces- 
sion of intimacy between them, on the 
day when Captain Carthew dined at 
Combe, had not been followed by any 
other result than the most cousinly inter- 
course ; and she did not find herself in a 
humour to take quite such a rose-coloured 
view of Mallett as she had then done. 

“You do not live here, I suppose?” 
she asked. 
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“Thank heaven! no. I had a dear old 
uncle, who was rector of the place, and 
brought me up; so that I spent my t oy- 
hood here, and now I am superintending 
the building of those Forts close to 
Combe. I don’t know if you have no- 
ticed them.” 

“Yes, we have driven past them every 
day ; but I have not seen you there.” 

“No, I have only just come back from 
Dunross. I have been shooting there 
with Lord Skipwith.” 

“You must find it very dull here,” Mrs. 
Labouchere said, after a pause. “How 
do you get through your time?” 

” Well, really I can hardly tell you.” 

“Perhaps you admire Miss Carthew. 
My cousin says she is very attractive. I 
suppose that is when you know her. Do 
you think her pretty ?” 

Leo hesitated for an instant. 

“Yes,” he said, “ I do think her pretty ; 
but she wants style.” 

“ That is just what my aunt and I said ; 
but mycousin insisted that she had a 
style of her own —which she certainly 
has.” And the tone in which she said 
this put a stop to any praise Leo had 
thought of bestowing. 

“ Sir Stephen Prescott seems an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Miss Carthew,’” Leo 
said, laughing to cover his slight confu- 
sion. 

“TI do not know that he is quite that; 
but he thinks her simple and unaffected.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Why, don’t you?” 

And Katherine looked up rather sharp- 
ly as she asked the question. 

“1? Well, really, I never considered 
the question— perhaps because I care 
very little for nature unadorned.” 

Leo felt that he was sinking deeper with 
every word ; but, in conversation the path- 
way of small deceits had become so famil- 
iar to him, that he slided down it without 
much self-reproach, and any slight sting 
he now felt arose solely from Hero’s close 
proximity. He tried to draw Mrs. Labou- 
chere from the subject, by asking her if 
she knew various people, to whom he had 
lately been introduced ; but, after answer- 
ing his questions, Katherine returned to 
the subject which she had at heart — the 
determination to find out all she could 
about Hero. 

“ Miss Carthew is by far the prettiest 
girl I have seen here,” she said. “I sup- 
pose she has a great many admirers ?” 

“There are very few men here to ad- 
mire her,” said Leo. 

“Is she engaged to anybody?” 
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“ Really, you must not ask me,” he an- 
swered, laughing. “ I have not been taken 
into her confidence.” 

“ But in a place like this, where every- 
body knows everybody else’s business, 
you would be sure to hear whether she is 
or not?” ; 

“* No, I have never heard it spoken of.” 

“ Then we may conclude that it is not 
the case.” 

“Yes, I think we may. Sir Stephen 
may safely continue his eulogiums on her 
simplicity.” 

In spite of himself Leo said this with a 
sneer—a sneer which made Katherine 
give a little laugh as she said — 

“T fear I have aroused your jealousy, 
Mr. Despard.” 

“My jealousy, Mrs. Labouchere !— 
how?” What makes you say that?” 
And he felt his face was betraying his 
vexation. 

“Unless casual remarks give pain or 
pleasure, they are seldom remembered. 
But you need not try and defend your- 
self,” she added playfully, “for I could 
excuse the falling in love with one’s own 
shadow here. That is the mischief of 
these places ; they dispose one towards 
sentiment, and afford no eligible object 
on which to bestowit. That, of course, 


does not apply to Miss Carthew.” 


Leo made a poor attempt at seeming to 
be amused. 

“T see you are bent upon teazing,” he 
said. “Well, as long as it amuses you it 
amuses me.” 

“Thanks,” said Katherine, with a smile 
at the hit she had unsuspectingly made, 
for in her own mind she felt convinced, 
that unless she had gone pretty near the 
truth, Leo would not have been so anx- 
ious to assure her that she was mistaken. 
She was not nearly so easy as she had 
been about Sir Stephen. His manner of 
speaking about Hero did not please her, 
and she saw that during his former stay 
he had evidently made himself very much 
at home. In another man this might 
stand for little: but in Stephen it meant 
a great deal, as, unless he cared ver 
much for people, he never broke throug 
a certain air of reserve, which had been 
a barrier to his forming quick friend- 
ships. 

“My cousin seems to have made a 
very favourable impression here,” Mrs. 
Labouchere said, after she and Leo had 
been chatting together on various sub- 
jects. 

“Yes, I found him the universal topic 
of conversation. I daresay he pays rath- 
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er heavily for his popularity. These sort 
of people must bore him terribly.” 

“Qh, dear, no! On the contrary, he 
admires them immensely, and threatens 
to settle here altogether.” 

“But I thought he had another place 
much larger — Pamphillon ?” 

“So he has, but he does not care for 
it. He says he much prefers his tenantry 
here, they suit his tastes better.” 

“Ah! more simple and unaffected.” 

Mrs. Labouchere nodded her head. 

“T see you cannot forget or forgive 
that,” she said. “I must warn my cousin 
that he has a rival.” 

“He has a great many, I fear.” 

And Leo directed a look towards her 
which made her say — 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Nothing — only a little bird at Dun- 
ross whispered all manners of secrets 
about a certain cruel lady who said No to 
a certain poor gentleman, who let con- 
cealment id 

“You are speaking enigmas,” Kather- 
ine said coldly. 

Though she did not intend Leo to see 
it, she was none the less pleased that Sir 
Stephen should still be thought a disap- 
pointed lover; and, as the reward of im- 
parting pleasant news is a certain connec- 
tion with the pleasure, Mrs. Labouchere 
said, with a favourable disposition to- 
wards Leo— 

“1 think it is time for us to return to 
the house. I have quite enjoyed our qui- 
et stroll.” 

And when they reached the top, Kath- 
erine, after saying a few words to Mrs. 
Prescott, asked — 

“Has Mr. Despard been introduced to 
you, aunt ?” 

“Yes; Miss Carthew kindly made us 
known to each other by name,” Mrs. 
Prescott answered; and then, knowing 
what was expected by this question, she 
added, “I hope Mr. Despard will allow 
me an opportunity of extending our ac- 
quaintanceship. My son will be very 
pleased to see you at Combe. Stephen,” 
she called, as she caught sight of Sir 
Stephen hovering about in Hero's vicini- 
ty, “T have been telling Mr. Despard 
that we shall be very much pleased to 
see him.” 

“T hope that Mr. Despard will avail 
himself of your invitation, mother. Miss 
Carthew has promised to come to-mor- 
row,” he added, slightly lowering his 
voice. “Perhaps you will come with 
her.” 

Leo did not remove his eyes from Mrs, 
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Prescott, but he wondered greatly wheth- 
er Hero had betrayed him. He repeated 
his thanks for their kindness, and said, 
that if he could be of any use to Miss 
Carthew, and if she would accept him as 
an escort, he was at her service; and 
then, finding that Mrs. Labouchere wished 
to sit near her aunt, he found hera chair, 
and left Sir Stephen free to wander off to 
his unsatisfactory occupation of dogging 
Hero’s steps, and hanging about any 
place she was nearest to. 

“ You’m looking at Miss Hero, Sir Ste- 
phen,” said Betsey, who had come up 
from behind him unobserved; “and no 
wonder, neither. I dessay you’ll doubt 
whether I speaks the truth, when I says 
that not a bite nor sup hasn’t passed her 
lips the whole o’ this blessed day, and as 
for sitting stilla moment, you might so 
well ask it from anybody with the St. Vi- 
tus’ dance. Her’ll be laid up, that’ll be 
the end o’ it; I told the Cap’en so to-day. 
But lor’! men never sees nothin’ till it 
comes to pass, and then it’s, ‘Who’da 
thoughtit?’ Do’ee think that you could 
tempt her, sir, with anythink?” she ad- 
ded, after a pause; “’tis o’ no use my 
speakin’.” 

“Tl try, Betsey.” 

“Tf her’d only take a drink o’ tea 
*twould be somethin’ in her inside,” Bet- 
sey said lugubriously ; and so urged, Sir 
Stephen went over to where Hero stood 
talking to Mrs. Jamieson. 

“Miss Carthew,” he said, “will you 
grant me a favour?” 

“Tf I can I will.” 

“Then drink a cup of tea which Betsey 
has for you in the next room.” 

“Yes, do, my dear,” said Mrs. Jamie- 
son. “Go now, like a good girl. I know 
what it is when one has friends — self is 
the last one attended to; and, as my dear 
old father used to say, Sir Stephen, ‘ An 
empty sack can’t stand.’ Fle had been 
brought up in the country, and he never 
forgot his early days. Dear me! I often 
think of his funny sayings.” 

“I will leave you to take my place 
then,” said Hero. 

“Oh, no! I must see that you fulfil 
your promise. Mrs. Jamieson will ex- 
cuse me, I am sure.” 

“ My dear, don’t you stop here on my 
account. You go with Hero, and see she 
takes something to eat with her tea—or 
else,” she added, with a significant nod, 
“we shall think a certain gentleman has 
taken away her appetite.” 

“I recognize who Mr. Despard is, He- 
ro,” Sir Stephen said as they moved away. 
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“You can never guess how all my hopes 
vanished at sight of him. Ah! he little 
thinks how I envy him.” 

“Now, whoever have you got call to 
envy, Sir Stephen?” exclaimed Betsey, 
whose quick ears had caught Sir Ste- 
phen’s last remark. 

“T was envying Mr. Despard, Betsey,” 
he answered, taking the tea from her to 
give to Hero, who had sunk down weari- 
ly on a chair near, 

“Then you needn’t for to, I’in sure. 
As I often says, ’tis a thousand pities 
folks can’t be turned inside out, then 
they’d be know’d at their proper valley. 
Not that I want to say anythink agin Mr. 
Despard —far from it,” she added, glan- 
cing down at Hero; “for I’ve know’d un 
since he was a boy, and he comes nat’ral 
to me. But handsome is as handsome 
does, Sir Stephen, and Brag’s a very 
good dog, as the sayin’ is, but Holdfast’s 
a better.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted 
by the appearance of Leo himself, who 
came to say that Mrs. Prescott thought it 
would not be prudent for her to stay 
longer ; “and,” he continued, “as I have 
to go up to the Forts, Mrs. Prescott has 
very kindly offered to take me through 
the park. Iam sure you will be glad to 
be quiet,” he said, bending over Hero’s 
chair. “ You are looking more tired than 
I ever saw you. Promise me to take some 
rest.” 

But Sir Stephen could not endure to 
listen to another word. The under inflec- 
tion of Leo’s voice seemed like pouring 
oil on the fire of his jealousy, and he 
walked away. 

“ My poor darling,” Leo began, seeing 
they were out of hearing; but Hero 
checked whatever sympathy he intended 
to offer by saying, as she looked at him 
with a face pale and resolute — 

“Leo, I want to speak to you very par- 
ticularly ; I have not had an opportunity 
before, but to-night you will be disen- 
gaged. Come here after you have left the 
Fort, and I will walk down to the beach 
with you.” 

“Certainly ; but I may be rather late.” 

“Never mind if you are; I shall wait 
for you.” 

“Very well.” 

And so they parted, Leo filled with con- 
jecture not unmixed with dread, lest it 
should be to say she wished to give him 
up. Forgetting all his own resolves, and 
recently planned schemes, he tried to re- 
assure himself by saying — 

“It cannot be ¢hat—impossible! He- 
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ro is not the girl to break a man’s heart, 
and she knows how I love her.” 

When the carriage reached the gate at 
which Leo was to descend, Sir Stephen 
got down also, saying he would walk up 
to the Forts with him. 

“Will you be detained here long?” he 
asked. 

“ No, I shall not be ten minutes.” 

“Then if you are going home I will 
walk back with you. I want a cigar.” 

Leo hesitated. 

“Well,” he said, “I am not going 
straight home. Some of those dissipated 
people at Sharrows made me promise to 
make one of a moonlight party for the 
Sands.” P 

“Tn that case, good night.” 

“Good night,” Leo said. “Iam sorry 
that we cannot have a stroll together. I 
feel much more inclined for that, and to 
g° quietly off to bed, than anything else ; 

ut I could not well refuse.” 

“ Oh, of course not;” and Sir Stephen 
had hard work to get his voice to sound 
as it sounded before,—“ then I shall walk 
back at once.” 

Instead of which, an hour later found 
him within sight of Sharrows, and there 
he remained until two figures slowly de- 
scended towards the Sands below. He 
watched them until they were out of sight, 
and then turned away with a gloomy face 
and heavy heart ; for the two were Hero 
and Leo Despard, and they were alone. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
AMATEUR THEOLOGY: ARNOLD’S LITER- 
ATURE AND DOGMA.* 


Ours is said to be an age of great reli- 
gious thoughtfulness. “ Thinkers” are 
rife in all departments of knowledge, but 
especially in that which used to be sup- 
posed the highest and most difficult of 
all, and in which men only ventured to 
speculate who had trained themselves by 
long and laborious culture. We have 
changed all that. Our most notable reli- 
gious teachers are no longer men who 
have spent their days and nights in the 
study of Holy Scripture, and in calm 
and grave reflection on the great subjects 
which its study suggests, but “able” 
editors, “advanced” dukes, and “liter- 


* Literature and Dogma: An Essay towards a better 
apprehension of the Bible. By Matthew Arnold, 
D.C.L., formerly Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford, and Fellow of Oriel College. London: 


Smith, Elder, & Co. 1873. 
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ary” men with no function for “dogma,” 
and who despise it accordingly. If it 
were said that our age was one of great 
religious restlessness and excitement, 
there could be no doubt of the truth of 
the saying. For the very air around us is 
resonant with theological disturbance. 
And our newspapers serve up the morn- 
ing news or the weekly retrospect amidst 
a garnishing of “ modern” views or the 
latest theories of the origin and destiny 
of man. 

Nothing can well be more singular 
than the chaos of religious “ novelties ” 
in which we are living. There are no 
books more popular than those which 
profess to discuss religious problems 
with what is called “ freshness ” — or with 
some infusion of personal feeling. Old 
theories with new faces, which seemed 
dead and buried centuries ago, have come 
to life again. The rags of Stoicism, 
threadbare in the time of the Antonines 
—when they yet clothed truly noble 
natures — have been flaunted as discov- 
eries in our face under the name of a 
great Universum,; and even the “sty of 
Epicurus ” has found poetical votaries 
who, in feeding on the old garbage, sup- 
pose themselves to be luxuriating in a 
new divine food. There is hardly an 
opinion or tendency, philosophical or the- 
ological, which the wisdom of “eighteen 
Christian centuries” might have been 
thought to have outlived, which has not 
—in slightly or considerably altered 
form — shown signs of resuscitation, and 
begun anew to court the attention of the 
superficial and the half-informed minds 
which an “age of progress” never fails 
to produce in multitudes. 

It is always the characteristic of such 
an age to attack the most fundamental 
and radical questions, and so to veer to- 
wards religious discussion, even while 
professing to ignore or despise religion. 
The great problems of the origin of life, 
of the character of man, of the authority 
of Revelation, of the nature of religion, 
reappear for fresh inquiry and contro- 
versy, as if they had never before wearied 
the brain or tasked its utmost powers. 
There is something cheerful perhaps in 
this ever-renewed assault on the great 
fortresses of human thought, as if sure to 
yield at last to the accumulating knowl- 
edge and skill of successive generations. 
It is a witness, if nothing else, to the 
bravery of the human spirit, which re- 
fuses to be beaten back or succumb be- 
fore the barred secrets which no one has 
yet disclosed. The attempt is a hopeful 
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yet a sad one, and must always command 
respect when we see not only courage, 
but true knowledge, and wise reverence, 
and patient and large thoughtfulness en- 
gaged in it. The mind would be dead in- 
deed that was not kindled into some en- 
thusiasm by the ardent ambition of a no- 
ble and well-controlled intellect — like 
that of Hooker or Butler in the past — to 
penetrate to the sources of our higher 
knowledge, and lay bare the granite, so to 
speak, of those convictions out of which, 
since the world began, all dignity of faith 
and earnestness of life have come. Let 
it not be supposed that we undervalue the 
power of thought, or the real use of 
“thinkers ” in a world like ours. There 
are none who more thoroughly deserve 
honour than true thinkers—men who 
patiently go to the roots of questions, in 
the light, not of their own fancy, but of 
all preceding knowledge. There are none 
who do so much to advance human intel- 
ligence and the world’s welfare. Nor 
would we be supposed to imply that our 
age does not possess such thinkers. It 
would be strange and melancholy, indeed, 
if the higher methods of criticism and 
the great discoveries of science which 
have made the present generation so con- 
spicuous should not yield some definite 
and clear results in the enlargement of 
the Christian reason, and the widening of 

men’s thought and faith. No doubt the 
will do so—and human civilization will 
o forward on its career the better for the 

.y! impulse thus imparted to it. 

t is nevertheless true that there are 


many pseudo-thinkers abroad —men of 
whom the world will certainly not be the 
better, but the worse, so far as they are 


likely to affect it. If the sight of men 
with real powers attacking the old prob- 
lems and bringing the accumulated 
thought of all the philosophies to bear 
upon them be a noble one, there is little 
to excite our admiration in the far more 
common spectacle of crude speculation, 
fanciful theory, and unsound rage for gen- 
eralization that constitute so much of 
what is at present called science, or of 
the flimsy confidence and superficial dil- 
ettanteism which passes with many for 
philosophy and theology. There is less 
to be said perhaps for some of our theo- 
logical teachers, than even for our rashest 
theorizers in science; for the latter are 
at least primarily dealing with what the 

have carefully studied and understand. 
If Mr. Darwin’s halting logic and miscon- 
ceptions of the nature of inference cast 
ridicule on some of his conclusions, he is 
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yet thoroughly at home in the field of 
natural observation and in those crowds 
of facts which he seldom fails to marshal 
with accuracy, however inconclusively he 
may interpret them. He and others have 
had a genuine scientific training, and 
they fail only when they leave their prop- 
er domain, and traverse a region of argu- 
ment for which they have had no training, 
and for which plainly they have no special 
aptitude. But there are some of our the- 
ological essayists and anti-dogmatists, 
who not only “rush in where angels fear 
to tread,” but who have not been at the 
pains to master some of the most ordinary 
sources of information on the subjects on 
which they write so fluently. Nothing 
but courage seems to them necessary to 
assail and overthrow the most cherished 
opinions of centuries. 

The fact is that theology nowadays is 
considered to be an open pasture-ground 
on which all literary adventurers may dis- 
port themselves, and whet their appetite 
for speculation and culture. Translations 
have made familiar the resources of Ger- 
man study, and even the latest results of 
Dutch Biblical Criticism and the new 
“ Experience-Theology” of Gréningen 
are filtered through the columns of news- 
papers. There is a general admission 
that the older forms of Christian thought 
have had their day, and are no longer good 
for anything. It is hardly to be wondered 
at that our /it#érateurs and dukes, not al- 
together “inaccessible to ideas,” should 
join in the mé/ée of theological criticism 
which is so general. They may know 
nothing of the history of Christian thought, 
they may fail to understand the profound 
conceptions out of which some of the 
most common forms of theological opin- 
ion have come, they may be ignorant of 
the theological literature of their own 
country — by far the most solid and valu- 
able in spiritual and moral reflectiveness 
of any in the world — but they feel it to 
be their mission to enlighten a benighted 
Church, and vaunt a new Christianity 
destined to supersede the old, and to bud 
forth and blossom into riper fruits of vir- 
tue than it has ever done. Such writers 
have never any doubt of the meaning of 
Calvinism, although they may never have 
read aword of Calvin. They judge glibly 
of Puritanism, although ignorant of Howe 
and Baxteralike. Theycan tell all about 
predestination, and free grace, and 
justification by faith, although each of 
these terms has a history which it would 
take years to learn, and they have hardly 
begun its study, 
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It would be curious to inquire how it 
is that theology, of all branches of knowl- 
edge, has thus come, in our time, to be 
the special field for amateurs (a “ feminine 
pastime,” as Lord Lytton says in “ Ken- 
elm Chillingly,” which touches so admira- 
bly many features of the age), from the 
Prime Minister during his autumn leisure, 
to the London correspondent of a provin- 
cial newspaper. It cannot certainly be 
because it is less difficult as a branch of 
knowledge than some others, or that it 
needs less patience and capacity to mas- 
ter its great ideas. On the contrary, what- 
ever be the real value of the study, there 
is none which demands more knowledge 
or more patience and largeness of mind. 
But its subjects lie near to human life at 
every point, and touch multiplied social in- 
terests. Ina time of “ new ideas ” theol- 
ogy always comes tothe front; and every 
man who shares the new ideas is apt to 
fancy that he also understands and can 
refute the old. There is much that is in- 
evitable in all this, and theology can, of 
course, claim no exemption from the laws 
of movement that rule all other branches 
of knowledge. This would be to set up a 
pretension for it which, in its very extrav- 
@ance, would invalidate its title to bea 
true branch of knowledge at all. Our 
present criticism is as far as possible from 
- implying such a conclusion. Our com- 
plaint is, not that theology is undergoing, 
as it must undergo, great modifications of 
its accumulated opinions and traditions, 
but that its old opinions are frequent- 
ly set aside as valueless by those who 
have never studied them, and that its ac- 
cumulated treasures are held to be so 
much waste-paper by many who know 
nothing of them, and have never tried to 
estimate them. There may be progress 
in theology as in other things, and the old 
phrases and forms of doctrine cannot be 
expected to hold their place permanently 
here any more than elsewhere. But true 
advance is not to be sought in any branch 
of knowledge by merely turning our back 
on what is old and welcoming all manner 
of novelties. We may have to unlearn 
much that our forefathers believed ; but 
it is only a shallow philosophy that does 
not recognize what was true and good, as 
well as defective and false, in the grounds 
of their belief. With all our increased 
knowledge and more exact canons of veri- 
fication, the capacity of human thought 
varies but slightly from age to age. It 
may be fairly questioned, indeed, whether 
the power of brain, in individual cases, re- 
tains its old level with the wider diffusion 
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of intellectual culture. The attitude of 
the student, therefore, towards past forms 
of opinion, ought always to be an atti- 
tude of respectful criticism. If no doc- 
trines, however venerable, are entitled to 
acceptance merely because they are old, 
it is yet the business of the student to 
trace and acknowledge the true conditions 
of thought or faith out of which the 
grew, and the genuine elements of knowl- 
edge which they embrace, or were sup- 
posed to embrace, against the errors of 
their time. The study of dogma, pursued 
in this manner, becomes a study which at 
once illuminates the past and guides the 
present. It is the best corrective of ex- 
travagant theory and_ self-confidence. 
The student learns how varied, subtle, 
and multiplied have been the relations of 
religious thought in allages of intellectual 
excitement — how constantly these rela- 
tions repeat themselves under modified 
forms — and how little essential novelty 
there frequently is in the most “ modern ” 
theories. He acquires an instinct of ap- 
preciation and balance of judgment that 
enables him to estimate the real constitu- 
ents of progress in any movement, and to 
guide possibly the course of the move- 
ment in a useful or beneficial direction. 

It is one of our most serious objections 
to the work before us that it betrays so 
inadequate an estimate of the true mean- 
ing and value of dogma, and of the high 
uses which may come from its intelligent 
study to the advance of religious thought. 
We take this objection the more freely, 
because the author is evidently not with- 
out serious aims in this and other publi- 
cations which he has devoted to religious 
questions, however easy it may be for 
many readers to doubt this. We credit 
Mr. Arnold, after a careful perusal of 
these writings, with a desire upon the 
whole to help religious inquiry, and to 
bring the claims of the Christian Church 
before a certain class of minds disposed 
to set them aside altogether. There are 
passages here and there so admirably ex- 
pressed, and even lines of thought at 
times so finely worked out, that we are 
bound to accept them as fruits of a genu- 
ine religious interest. We have felt in- 
clined to say to ourselves, this author is 
not a mere amateur—one who writes 
upon theology because it is the fashion 
of the day to do so. 

This, we are sorry to confess, is not 
the impression left by Dr. Arnold’s latest 
and apparently most mature work. It 
has, upon the whole, fewer traces of ear- 
nest intelligence, while the faults of the 
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author appear in their most aggravated 
form. Especially, it has all those char- 
acteristics which stamp the mere amateur 
writer in theology or in anything else. 
Although in the form of a book, “ Litera- 
ture and Dogma” is really only a large 
pamphlet directed in great part against 
the bishops of the Church of England, 
particularly the Bishops of Winchester 
and Gloucester. The same continuous 
vein of flippant personality, designed as 
en, which marked “St Paul and 

rotestantism” towards the Dissenters, 
pervades this volume towards the bishops. 
And here it is more offensive, because at 
once more obtrusive and less directly 
connected with the subject. The pre- 
vious volume was, after all, in form little 
more than a pamphlet. It was of the 
nature of a special appeal to the Noncon- 
formists; but the present volume is 
meant to be “ An Essay towards a better 
apprehension of the Bible.” It seems to 
have grown out of a natural wish of the 
author to work out in a larger and more 
consistent form, with reference to Scrip- 
ture as a whole, the threads of thought 
which he had previously started in rela- 
tion to St. Paul. No object could well be 
more grave or elevated. It was surely 
undesirable to mix up with such an object 


any grievances the author may have with 
the Bishops of Gloucester or Winchester, 
or the Archbishop of York, or the Dean 
of Norwich. Evidently, these ecclesias- 
tical authorities have not judged highly 
of Mr. Arnold’s efforts to expound St. 


Paul or to minimize religious dogma. It 
was not to be expected that they would. 
But this is no reason why they should be 
made to play the part—not of chorus, 
but, we might say, of scullion, in his 
present volume. Appearing in the intro- 
duction as the representatives of dog- 
matic theology, they reappear in the back- 
ground of his argument, whenever it is 
convenient for him to discharge some of 
that irrepressible scorn with which his 
style is constantly mantling. There may 
be, to certain readers, something of en- 
tertainment in their first or second ap- 
pearance, and the “ chaff” which he levels 
at them; but even the reader in search 
of amusement gets heartily tired of them. 
The “chaff” becomes very dreary, in- 
deed; and Mr. Arnold’s taste, if not his 
sense, shou!d have made him avoid this. 

This manner was sufficiently trying in 
“St. Paul and Protestantism.” The 


reader grew wearied with Mr. Miall, and ! 
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terbotham, and his “ spirit of watchful jeal 
ousy.” Even in what was little more than 
a brochure on a grave subject, it was felt 
that the effect was not promoted, but im- 
paired, by such headlong personalities, 
Only the author’s lightness of touch, and 
the deftness with which his satirical shafts 
were pointed rendered themtolerable. In 
the more elaborate volume before us they 
become altogether intolerable. They 
wound our taste and sense of fairness 
without advancing the argument, or rais- 
ing any responsive smile of well-bred 
contempt in the reader, or at least in. an 
reader who is not a facsimile of Mr. Ar- 
nold himself. They are, in short, noth- 
ing but impertinences. In any circum- 
stances they would be so; but as by-play 
in an argument “towards a better appre- 
hension of the Bible,” they are serious 
literary blemishes, at variance with that 
very culture of which Mr. Arnold has 
proclaimed himself the peculiar apostle. 
In one. instance, indeed —an illustration 
of what he calls “the Protestant story of 
Justification ” —he has allowed his love 
of personal allusion to hurry him intoa 
parallel of such merely vulgar profanity 
as to shock every true and right instinct. 
No Philistine who had never heard of 
“ sweetness and light” could have further 
transgressed. Our author would do well 
to remember that there may be a Philis- 
tinism of thought as well as of manner, 
and that the true British character of that 
name may appear all the more offensively 
when clothed with a certain external 
polish. It is a deeper outrage to drag 
the sacred thoughts of your fellow-crea- 
tures into that aspect of caricature to 
which the highest subjects often lend 
themselves most easily, than to cherish 
honestly even the most imperfect and 
debased notions of such subjects. It 
cannot advance the conception of religion 
to have any of its doctrines, and espe- 
cially one which has so powerfully swayed 
many devout minds, presented under 
images of ludicrous inaptitude. 

The great object of Mr. Arnold’s 
present volume, as it was in a more lim- 
ited degree of his previous essay on St. 
Paul, is to draw out the distinction be- 
twixt dogma, or what he frequently calls 
“metaphysics” in religion, and religion 
itself. ‘“ Religion,” he truly enough says, 
“means simply either a binding to right- 
eousness, or else a serious attending to 
righteousness, and dwelling upon it: 
which of these two it most nearly means 


h'r. Mill, and the “Rev. W. Cattle,” and!depends upon the view we take of the 


the “ Rey. E. W. Conder,” and Mr. Win- 


word’s derivation ; but it means one of 
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them, and they are really much the same.” 
“Dogma,” on the other hand, means 
such theoretical or metaphysical views as 
are held by the Bishops of Winchester 
and Gloucester about the divinity of our 
Lord — such ideas as that “ God is a per- 
son, the great First Cause, the moral and 
intelligent Governor of the universe, 
Jesus Christ consubstantial with him, 
and the Holy Ghost a person proceeding 
from the other two.” 

The following is a specimen of the 
peculiar manner in which he places his 
subject before the reader: “The dis- 
tinguished Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford thought it needful to tell us on 
a public occasion lately, that ‘religion is 
no more to be severed from dogma than 
light from the sun.’ Every one, again, 
remembers the Bishops of Winchester 
and Gloucester making, in convocation 
the other day, their remarkable effort ‘ to 
do something,’ as they said ‘for the hon- 
our of our Lord’s Godhead,’ and to mark 
their sense of that infinite separation for 
time and for eternity, which is involved 
in rejecting the Godhead of the eternal 
Son. In the same way: ‘To no teach- 
ing,’ says one champion of dogma, ‘can 
the appellation of Christian be truly given 
which does not involve the idea of a per- 
sonal God,’ and then lays like stress on 
the correct ideas about the personality of 
the Holy Ghost. ‘Our Lord unques- 
tionably,’ says a third, ‘annexes eternal 
life to a right knowledge of the Godhead’ 
— that is, to a right speculative dogmatic 
knowledge of it.” 

But in truth all these things, and not 
least “the idea of a personal God,” are, 
in Mr. Arnold’s opinion, of the nature of 
“abstruse reasonings” or metaphysics, 
with which religion has nothing to do. 
The word “ God ” is an unscientific term 
— “aterm thrown out, so to speak, at a 
not fully grasped object of the speaker's 
consciousness —a literary term, in short ; 
and mankind mean different things by 
it as their consciousness differs. . 
Strictly and formally, the word ‘ God,’ we 
now learn from the philologist, means, like 
its kindred Aryan words ¢hcos, deus, and 
deva, simply brilliant. Ina certain nar- 
now way, therefore, this is the one exact 
and scientific sense of the word. It was 
long thought to mean good, and so Luther 
took it to mean the dest that man knows 
or can know ; and in this sense, as a mat- 
ter of fact and history, mankind con- 
stantly use the word.” The theological 
sense of the word —the sense in which it 


is used by the Bishops of Winchester and ! 
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Gloucester — is, according to Dr. Arnold, 
quite another thing. This is “deduced 
from the ideas of substance, identity, cau- 
sation, design, and so on.” And all this 
has nothing to do with religion. For 
surely “if there be anything with which 
metaphysics have nothing to do, and 
where a plain man without skill to walk 
in the arduous paths of abstruse reason- 
ing may yet find himself at home, it is re- 
ligion. For the object of religion is con- 
duct ; and conduct is really, however men 
may overlay it with philosophical dis- 
quisitions, the simplest thing in the world 
—that is to say, it is the simplest thing 
in the world so far as understanding is 
concerned; as regards doing, it is the 
hardest thing in the world.” 

Again and again, after his manner, the 
author reiterates, “ Religion is conduct; 
and conduct is three-fourths of human 
life.’ “When we are asked, what is the 
object of religion? let us reply, conduct. 
And when we are asked further, what is 
conduct ? let us answer, three-fourths of 
life.” + 

Now of course it is needless to say, 
and it was hardly necessary for Mr. Ar- 
nold to announce with such repetitory em- 
phasis, that there is a distinction betwixt 
religion and dogma. The distinction lies 
obviously in the respective nature of the 
things. “Religion is conduct,” as the 
author says, or touches conduct. It is 
practical, and may and frequently does 
exist where there is little or no knowl- 
edge of dogma. Dogma, again, is in 
form at least intellectual. It represents 
our conception of religious truth, and, 
like all other intellectual products, it may 
be clearly apprehended without any prac- 
tical result. But surely the fact that 
opinion does not necessarily influence 
conduct, by no means destroys the value 
of “right opinions ” in religion any more 
than in other things. Because dogma is 
something quite distinct from conduct, 
and the one may exist without the other, 
this is no reason for disparaging dogma, 
or for putting it aside as of no account. 
For what are dogmas, after all, but men’s 
highest thoughts about religion —the 
thoughts of the Church formulated and 
set down in order respecting those Di- 
vine relations out of which all religion 
comes, and into which, when we make it 
a subject of reflection, it always runs? 
Man, as our author quotes, “is a bein 
of a large discourse looking before an 
after,” and he cannot help ¢hinking out 
what appears to him the conditions of 
right conduct. It is of the essence of 
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religion that these conditions are felt 
largely to be beyond ourselves. Of this 
very fact Mr. Arnold makes much. 
“The zot ourselves,” which is in us and 
around us, and exercises constantly so 
much influence over us, is his own 
phrase to express the religious side of life. 
Or again, more definitely, “ Zhe not our- 
selves whith makes for righteousness ;” 
or, more definitely still, “the enduring 
power, not ourselves, which makes for 
vightcousness.’ These are the forms un- 
der which he conceives the Divine, or 
that which is more than we are, and in 
conformity with which religion arises. 
Even he cannot get quit of dogma so far. 
God is for him — not a person or a cause 
(this is to anthropomorphize)— but the 
“ Eternal,” or “enduring Power not our- 
selves which makes for righteousness.” 
To talk of God as a person, still more as 
a “personal First Cause, the moral and 
intelligent Governor of the universe,” is 
to talk what appears to him unverifiable 
nonsense. But to talk of God as “the 


stream of tendency by which all things 
fulfil the law of their being,” or as the 
“Eternal” —the “enduring Power not 
ourselves which makes fer righteous- 
ness” —this is to talk in one case the 
language of science, and in the other 


case the language of religious experience. 
We say nothing in the mean time of the 
value of these definitions, or whether they 
have any claim to stand for what our an- 
thor makes them stand ; we point merely 
to the obvious fact that in both cases 
they are generalizations of the nature of 
dogma. They are the intellectual forms 
in which the Divine seems true to him, 
or the opinions regarding it which he 
would wish us to receive for our mental 
peace and our practical good. 

But to most minds — may we not say 
to a catholic consensus of minds ? —the 
Divine is far more truly conceived as a 
“great intelligent First Cause, or moral 
Governor of the universe.” Does Mr. 
Arnold suppose that the Bishops of 
Winchester or Gloucester, or even the 
Archbishop of York, have invented “ the 
idea of God as a person,” that this idea 
is a mere product of their metaphysics, 
or of anybody’s metaphysics? Even the 
more formal Christian dogmas are in no 
sense metaphysical inventions. Who 
has invented them or given them their 
dominance in the sphere of religion ? 
Powerful as bishops and archbishops are, 
they are hardly equal to any such task as 
this. Surely they are only there, the 
most abstruse of them, because they were 
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in their day real growths of Christian 
thought and experience —as real as any 
products of modern thought, to say the 
least of it. If Christian theology teaches 
that “God is a person,” it is not merely 
that any bishops have thought or rea- 
soned so, but because all the revelations 
of the Divine, “ the not ourselves,” in his- 
tory and in human life, have pointed 
towards this conclusion. When men 
were athirst for the Divine, and could 
not find it in such mere stoical concep- 
tions of order and righteous power as Mr. 
Arnold once more tenders for our accept- 
ance, then the words of Christ revealed 
to them a living Father—not merely a 
Power making for righteousness, but a 
divine Person loving righteousness and 
hating evil. 

Mr. Arnold does not profess to doubt 
that this element of personality enters 
into the Biblical conception of God. But 
he casts it aside as a mere poetic accre- 
tion of the main idea, which, according 
to him, was “the Eternal.” “The Eter- 
nal” was that special conception of the’ 
Divine which the Hebrew mind meant to 
designate by the name “ which we wrong- 
ly convey either without translation by 
Fehovah —which gives us the notion of 
a mere mythological deity—or by a 
wrong translation, Zord, which gives us 
the notion of a magnified and non-natural 
man. ... In Israel’s earliest history and 
earliest literature under the name of Elo- 
ah, Elohim, she Mighty, there may have 
lain and matured, there did lie and mature, 
ideas of God more as a moral power, more 
as a power connected above everything 
with conduct and righteousness, than were 
entertained by other races. Notonly can 
we judge by the result that this must have 
been so, but we can see that it was so. Still 
their name, ¢he Mighty, does not in itself 
involve any true and deep religious ideas, 
any more than our name ¢he Brilliant. 
With the Eternal it is otherwise. For 
what did they mean by the Eternal? the 
Eternal what? the Eternal cause? Alas! 
these poor people were not Archbishops 
of York. They meant the Eternal right- 
eous, who loveth righteousness. This is 
admitted to have been the idea which 
Israel had of the Divine. He personi- 
fied his Eternal, for he was strongly 
moved, and an orator and a poet,” —and 
“man never knows how anthropomorphic 
he is,” according to the saying of Goethe. 
Therefore “ Israel called God the maker 
of all things, who gives drink to all out 
of his pleasure as out of a river; but he 
was led to this by no theory of a first 
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cause. The grandeur of the spectacle 
given by the world, the grandeur of the 
cause of its all being zot ourselves, being 
above and beyond ourselves, and im- 
measurably dwarfing us, a man of imag- 
ination instinctively personifies as a sin- 
gle mighty, loving, and productive pow- 
er.” The language of Scripture is every- 
where of the same character. So far it 
is a mere poetical adaptation. “God is 
a father, because the power in and 
around us which makes for righteousness 
is indeed best described by the name of 
this authoritative but yet tender and pro- 
tecting relation.” 

This and nothing else was the sense in 
which Jesus used the name of Father. 
He gave no “new or more precise defi- 
nition of God, but took up this term just 
as Israel used it to stand for the Eternal 
that loveth righteousness. li, therefore, 
this term was, in Israel’s use of it, not a 
term of science, but, as we say, a term 
of common speech, of poetry and elo- 
quence ¢hrown out at a vast object of 
consciousness not fully owned by it, so 
it was in Christ’s use of it also. And if 


the substratum of scientific affirmation in 
the term was not the affirmation of ‘a 
great personal First Cause, the moral 
and intelligent Governor of the universe,’ 


but the affirmation of ‘an enduring Pow- 
er not ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness,’ so it remained with Christ 
likewise. . . Instead of proclaiming what 
the Bishop of Gloucester calls ‘ the bles- 
sed truth that the God of the universe is 
a person,’ Jesus uttered a warning for all 
time against this unprofitable jargon by 
saying, ‘God is an influence (a Spirit), 
and those who would serve Him must 
serve Him not by any form of words or 
rites, but by inward motion and in re- 
ality.’””— P. 191, 192, 198, 199. 

It is difficult to criticise statements of 
this kind, in which the language of Scrip- 
ture is used so confidently, and yet in 
a sense so different from what is 
customary. If we are to take the lan- 
guage of Scripture as expressive of re- 
ligious truth at all, on what ground 
can we accept its witness to the Di- 
vine righteousness and exclude its wit- 
ness to the Divine personality? The 
“idea of God as a person” may seem 
ridiculous to Mr. Arnold, but it was 
plainly a very real and true idea, and no 
mere poetical imagination to the mind 
of Hebrew Psalmist and _ Prophet. 
“ Fehovah is my Shepherd; I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures ; He leadeth me beside the 
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still waters. He restoreth my soul; He 
leadeth me in the paths of rizhtcousness 
jor His name’s sake.... O God (Elo- 
him), thou art my God: early will I seek 
Thee. My soul thirsteth for Thee....O 
Thou that hearest prayer, unto Thee shall 
all flesh come.” Itis surely unnecessary 
to quote passages to show how pervading 
this personal strain is everywhere in the 
Old Testament, heart crying unto heart 
— the conscious self, ignorant and astray, 
appealing for light and help to an al- 
mighty conscious Being, who “knoweth 
our frame,” and “like as a father pitieth 
his children,” pitieth them that fear Him. 
Is not this the deepest strain of psalm 
and prophecy to which the other strain of 
righteousness is added, rather than that 
to this? The idea of a personal Being 
who thinks and loves and reigns,—is not 
this the primary idea of the Divine to 
Abraham, who was the friend of God— 
to David, who was His servant—and to 
Isaiah, whose eyes had seen in vision 
the King, the Lord of Hosts? The idea of 
righteousness was no doubt a very vital 
and fruitful growth of the Hebrew mind, 
but it was of later, and, at the end, of 
more imperfect development than the 
idea of personality. God was a conscious 
Will or Providence —a personal Power 
to help and guide and punish, before He 
was seen to be in all things a righteous 
Power, demanding not merely sacrifice 
and burnt-offering, but clean hands and 
a pure heart. Looking, therefore, merely 
at the religious consciousness of the He- 
brew, how can we reject its primary and 
accept its secondary revelation? on what 
principle can we pronounce the one to be 
poetry and the other experience or fact? 
Certainly Israel felt Jehovah to be more 
truly a person—one who cared for, and 
loved, and protected them—than any- 
thing else. 

And who can doubt, in reading the 
Gospels, that this element of personality, 
sublimed into the perfect conception of 
fatherhood, is the conception of God 
which is everywhere present to the mind 
of Jesus? “J thank thee, O Fither, 
Lord of heaven and earth, because Thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes. Even so, Father: for so it seemed 
goodin Thy sight. All things are deliv- 
ercd unto me of my Father: and no man 
knoweth the Son but the Father; neither 
knoweth any man the Father save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal Him.” What need here also to 
multiply quotations? Do we not feel 
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everywhere in the life of Christ, and at 
last in His passion and death, that it was 
the sense of personal relationship to God 
which sustained and blessed Him more 
than all else? God was to Him a Fa- 
ther. He was His Father with whom He 
daily dwelt in blessed communion, whose 
conscious presence cheered Him, whose 
absence for a moment bewildered and 
terrified Him. Can we believe. that all 
that Christ verified of God was “a power 
not himself making for righteousness ;” 
that He had no conscious intercourse 
with a Divine mind ; that the will of God 
which He declared was not a conscious 
purpose? Godasa fower not ourselves 
making for righteousness, is not only 
something less, as indeed Mr. Arnold ad- 
mits, than the “God and Father of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” but 
something else —something outside the 
genuine Christian conception, and quite 
different from it. Not that there is any 
question of righteousness being an ele- 
ment of this conception. It is so invari- 
ably. The very giory of the Christian 
idea of God is that it blends in undistin- 
guishable union the elements of right- 
eousness and fatherhood or personality. 
God is a righteous Father. The laws of 


His family and kingdom are laws of right- 


eousness. His will is ever a righteous 
will. Heis, as Mr. Arnold so often re- 
peats, “the Eternal that loveth righteous- 
ness.” There is no doubt of all this, and 
the verity of this idea of God is one of 
the blessings of the Christian revelation. 
Yet, withal, this is not the zzner side of 
the Christian idea. Righteousness is 
everywhere present in it, but fatherhood 
is the core and centre of the idea, or, we 
should rather say, the fact. Primarily 
God was to Christ His Father, and to all 
who know the method of Christ, that very 
method of z¢zwarduess of which Mr. 
Arnold says so much, God is primarily 
“Our Father which art in heaven.” It 
is the personal relation that is the deep- 
est relation in the Christian conscious- 
ness of God. Nay, it is that which takes 
the place of all other thoughts of God, 
and to which all others gather, as its liv- 
ing centre. Father—*y God and Fa- 
ther —is what the Christian heart means 
by God — what it knows as God — what 
it has verified to be God, although not in 
Mr. Arnold’s sense of verification. 

It is surprising that Mr. Arnold did 
not feel that his own notion of verifica- 
tion takes him quite outside the Chris- 
tian, or indeed the religious, sphere. 
The difference betwixt God as described 
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by him, and God as “a great personal 
First Cause who thinks and loves,” is 
that the one, as he supposes, can be vwer- 
ited, and the other cannot. Nobody can 
ever know, he says, or be sure that God 
is a person. And what people wish now- 
adays, and especially our hard-headed 
“masses,” is to be sure of what they are 
called upon to hold or accept. “The 
masses, with their rude practic :l instinct, 
go straight to the heart of the matter. 
They are told there is a great personal 
First Cause who thinks and loves, the 
moral and intelligent Author and Gov- 
ernor of the universe; and that the Bible 
and Bible-righteousness come from Him, 
Now they do not begin by asking with 
the intelligent Socinian, whether the doc- 
trine of the Atonement is worthy of this 
moral and intelligent Ruler; they begin 
by asking what proof we have of Him at 
all. Moreover, they require pl2in experi- 
mental proof, such as that fire burns 
them if they touch it.” Tuis is the sort 
of proof, he thinks, that can be given of 
God as “the Power not ourselucs that 
makes for righteousness.” We would say 
to the working man who rejects God and 
religion altogether, “ Try it. You cavz try 
it.” That there is such a Power not our- 
selves you can verify by the very same 
process as you verify that fire buras —by 
experience! ‘“ Every case of conduct, of 
that which is more than three-fourths of 
your own life, and of the life of all maa- 
kind, will prove it to you. Disbelieve it 
and you will find out your mistake; as 
sure as if you disbelieve that jire burns, 
and put your hand into the fire, you will 
find out your mistake. Believe it, and 
you will find the benefit of it.” 

Now, if Mr. Arnold means by this (and 
if he does not mean so much, the illus- 
tration will not serve his purpose), that 
religious truth is to be tested by experi- 
ments of the same nature as that by 
which we prove that fire burns, and that 
no religion has claim upon us which can- 
not stand this test —it is surely evident, 
first of all, that this is not the order of 
religious certitude. Men do not fd re- 
ligion in this way. It finds them. It 
seizes them not as a law of beinz, or con- 
duct, to which they must conform, but as 
a living awe, a conscious presence haunt- 
ing them. God is not a power outside of 
them which they seek to verify after Mr. 
Arnold’s manner, but a power within 
them which their whole life confesses. 
He ¢s, they feel: and their spirits witness 
with His Spirit the fact. God, ia short, 
is a revelation to the human heart and 
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conscience, and not a mere law or order 
which we verify, as we verify the proper- 
ties of fire or water, or any other natural 
substance. Whether His righteous pow- 
er is not also verifiable in this manner is 
another question. We believe it is. All 
Christian thinkers, no less than Mr. Ar- 
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Christendom, which pours itself forth in 
all the prayers of the Christian Church, 
and which these beautiful natures, with 
what Mr. Arnold calls a genius for reli- 
| den, have especially cherished. They 
| have never thought of verifying God as 
jhe would have us todo. They have nev- 


nold, hold that righteousness is the only | er thought of the results of conduct as 
law of happiness in individuals or states, | tests of religious truth. God is within 
and that the course of every life and of|them. Religious truth is for them the 


every national history more or less proves 
this. Nothing can be finer or truer than 
much that he says on this subject. But 
the sphere of experimental verification in 
individual conduct—in history —is not 
the inner religious sphere. It is not 
properly this sphere at all. This is with- 
in the spirit alone. It is the life of the 
soul abiding in God; and finding all its 
strength and righteousness and rest in 
Him. To sucha spirit and life there is 
no doubt of God; and of God as a Fa- 
ther, and not merely a Power —as a Per- 
sonal Love dealing with us, and not a 
mere Force binding us. 

Plainly this was the side on which 
Christ approached men, and the special 
aspect in which He set God before them. 
God is your Father. He is willing to 
save you. For this end have I come into 
the world to make known to you His 
loving will for your good. “JZ came forth 
from the Father. Again I leave the 
world and go to the Father... . God so 
loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have eternal 
life.’ It is easy for Mr. Arnold to call 
this mere language of accommodation 
adapted to the common beliefs of the 
Jews, and necessary to be used if Christ 
was to address them intelligibly at all. 
We quote it in illustration of his essential 
method, as of the method of all great re- 
ligious teachers, whose first and last aim 
is not with conduct, or even with right- 


eousness, all important as these are, but) 
with God as a living authority, and with 


man as a creature of God. “Repent,” 
no doubt such teachers have always said. 
“Be changed in your whole inner man.” 
“ Renounce thyself,” they have also said. 
But primarily they have always said, 
or at least all who have “learned of 
Christ” have said, “God is your Father 
— He has claims upon you. 
His Son into the world to save you.” 
And this thought of God as a living Be- 


ing “who thinks and loves,” whose we 


He has sent | 


experience of the heart and conscience— 
its own light lightening and sending its 
verifying radiance down upon all the low- 
er levels of conduct. 

If this is not the “experiment” of the 
nature desiderated by Mr. Arnold, it is 
nevertheless the sort of experiment which 
has been first of all and last of all satis- 
factory to the religious nature. It is 
such an inner consciousness of God to 
which the saintly and good in all ages 
have clung, when they had nothing else 
to which to cling—when no way of 
righteousness was plain to them, and the 
course of their own lives and the course 
of the world seemed to lie in darkness. 
“ Righteousness is no doubt salvation,” 
but the consciousness of this has not 
been always present to the Church, or at 
any rate this has not been the primary 
spring of the most powerful religious 
movements. No thought of conduct, nor 
even passion for righteou ness — but the 
subduing consciousness of God, and of 
the living, personal, responsible, relation 
of all to Him, as children to a father, as 
subjects to a lord,—this has been the 
special inspiration of religious hearts in 
allages. And if this relation is unveriii- 
able according to Mr. Arnold’s illustra- 
tion, it is only because his illustration is 
inapplicable to the case. Religious facts 
are not facts of the same nature as the 
properties of fire or water, and you can- 
not certify them in the same manner. 
Fire always burns, and if anyone doubts 
the factlethimtryit. But itis of the very 
nature of religion to appeal toa religious 
sense —as of poetry to a poetic sense, as 
Mr. Arnold himself confesses, or music 
to a harmonic sense. The laws or truths 
of both poetry and music are unverifiable 
to those who have no taste or capacity for 
either. They cannot be tested as you 
test the facts of nature. They are none 
\the less true on this account. They 
| yield an experience of their own which is 
\their sufficient evidence. And taking 
‘religious experience as our guide, can 





are, and yet against whom we have sinned | there be any doubt that the personality 
—this thought of God it is which has} of God is a fact to it as sure as the fact 
been the well-spring of religious life in! that fire burns, although not after the 
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same manner sure? It proves itself 
within the spiritual sphere ; it is the root- 
relation of all religious affection and as- 
piration ; it is the life and strength of all 
religious effort ; it is the joy of Christian 
song, and the breath of Christian prayer. 
“OQ God, Thou art my God: early will I 
seek Thee.” 

Is all the accumulated experience of the 
Christian ages to pass for nothing, or less 
than nothing—‘“a huge mistake,” “an 
enormous blunder”? With so much talk 
of experience, is nothing to be allowed for 
what Christian men have felt and thought 
from the beginning? Itis surely an egre- 
gious misreading of human history —to 
say nothing else—to suppose that the 
deepest and most sacred convictions of 
the human heart have been nothing but 
misapplied metaphysics. Nor isit less an 
astounding affectation to suppose that it 
has remained to Mr. Arnold to point out 
this, and to recall men from the region of 
“abstruse reasoning” to the region of 
“fact and experience” in religion. It is 
not he indeed, but the “ Zeit-Geist ” —he 
says, ina concluding passage of banter 
—that has discovered this. But the 


“ Zeit-Geist,” powerful as it is, is nothing 
but a transitory phase in the evolution of 
human experience. 


It will take its place 
and leave its result in the onward course 
of history. It has no claims to do any- 
thing more, and least of all to dispossess 
us of our old treasures till it has provided 
for us something better than “a Power 
not ourselves making for righteousness.” 
Moreover, it has other prophets than Mr. 
Arnold; some of whom will not even 
allow us so much as _ this—will have 
nothing to do with righteousness, or with 
the Bible as the great lesson-book of 
righteousness. 

This is the second point of weakness, 
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of this admission. But there are many 
others, we need not say, who look upon 
Mr. Arnold as unfaithful to the “Zeit- 
Geist” just in so far as he is weak enough 
to talk about righteousness at all—or a 
Power not ourselves making for righteous- 
ness. And these are the “men of sci- 
ence,” far excellence,in our day —the 
men who are given to verification, and 
will allow of nothing that we cannot ver- 
ify, as we verify the fact that fire burns. 
Righteousness, they will say,— what has 
science to do with righteousness ? Such 
an idea is just as much a product of met- 
aphysics as personality — the one as un- 
tangible, as unverifiable as the other. 
All that science has to do with is Nature 
and its laws —and these laws operate in 
a purely mechanical manner. We know 
nothing of any Power behind them, and 
least of all of a righteous power. We 
know merely that our lives must be 
ordered into obedience to these laws, and 
that if we violate them no allowance is 
made for our ignorance and mistake. 
And this is really the simpler view of the 
matter, if we must have scientific verifi- 
cation for everything. Facts, and the 
order in which these facts recur, are all 
that science can know in a strictly scien- 
tific manner. We have really no right to 
interpret nature or life so far as to in- 
clude in them the idea of power —still 
less of a Power making for righteousness. 
How can we tell, looking merely at the 
outside of things? There are many 
things, evidently, that do not make for 
righteousness, so far as we can sce. The 
wicked are seen to flourish “ like a green 
bay-tree,” and the pure and humble and 
good to live and die in misery. If there 
is a rapture in righteousness, this does 
not come from any outside view of its 
effects, or because righteousness (as Mr. 


as it appears to us, in our author’s plan | Arnold so often quotes) “ tendeth to life,” 
of verification. Try conduct, he says,; but from the undying faith wé¢hin that 
and you will find that righteousness is|\there is a living Power above us that 


salvation, life, happiness. 


nold is at one with the ordinary Chris-| triumph in the end. 


So far Mr. Ar-;loveth righteousness, and will make it 


It is, in short, that 


tian ; and we observe that there are those | very faith in a personal God, which Mr. 


in these “thoughtful” 


weekly and| Arnold ridicules, which alone sustains 


monthly organs of opinion, which report | the idea of righteousness, and makes it a 
to us every “advance” of the “Zeit-| passion to any poor, weak, human soul. 
Geist” in religion, and in other things,! This is the living root from which the 


who are full of gratitude to our author for 
this acknowledgment as to righteousness. 
Almost, they feel and say, he is persuad- 
ed to be a Christian ; and although they 
cannot approve of his flippancies towards 
the Bishops of Winchester and Glouces- 
ter, and “the Council of Niczwa,” they 
are disposed to pardon them for the sake 





flower of righteousness, and every virtue 
of conduct, most surely and strongly 
springs. Cut it away, and the passion 
for this, or any other form of goodness, 
would die out of the human heart. How 
should it live, if all we can ever know are 
the mere movements on the chess-board, 
if there is nothing behind the changing 
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phenomena of which we are apart? It 
would still be our business, indeed, to 
learn the game of life as well as we could. 
But how many are there who would 
never learn it! How many have never 
a chance of weighing the calculations 
which it involves, or testing the rules of 
conduct! To such, righteousness is a 
mere name. They see it nowhere. Nor 
indeed do any of us see it, or know it, 
apart from the Lelief of something more 
than we can see and feel. Without some 
such belief life has no plan, — no ideal. 
And so, as it appears to us, Mr. Arnold’s 
verifying test returns upon himself. We 
cannot verify righteousness, still less that 
there zs a ower not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness, as we verify the fact 
that fire burns. All that he can verify 
in this manner is the recurrence of cer- 
tain outward conditions to which he 
chooses to give this name, and behind 
which he supposes that there is a power 
working or making for them. This is 
the measure of Azs faith; but beyond 
question it zs faith and not science which 
so far utters itself in Mr. Arnold’s creed, 
scanty as it is, no less than in all other 
creeds. The idea of righteousness is as 


truly a product of conscience, or what he | p 
calls metaphysics, as the idea of per- 
sonality — born within, and not gathered 


from without. Nay, they are twin ideas 
—the one lying within the other in the 
common conscience everywhere —a law 
or order of conduct (righteousness), and 
a lawgiver or personal authority from 
whom the law comes. This is the voice 
of experience, not in Mr. Arnold’s sense, 
but in a higher and truer sense —the 
voice of the righteous heart and religious 
life everywhere —the voice of Psalmist, 
and Prophet, and Apostle, and Fathers, 
and Saint in all ages. Always they have 
felt and realized not only a law of right- 
eousness, but a living source of right- 
eousness—a power zot indeed s¢hem- 
selves, but conscious, intelligent, ke 
themselves, —holding them not merely 
by blind force, but loving, guiding, and 
educating ‘them as their Shepherd and 
Father — “the Shepherd and Bishop of 
their souls.” 

And this brings us back to the initial 
and pervading absurdity of Mr. Arnold’s 
volume —his conception of dogma as a 
mere excrescence or disease of religion. 
All the creeds are to him mere mistakes ; 
all Christian theology a mere illusion of 
metaphysics, or jumble of abstract rea- 
sonings. They have come out of a mis- 
directed criticism of the Bible, and must 
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perish with all other products of misdi- 
rected criticism. “As were the geogra- 
phy, physiology, cosmology of the men 
who developed dogma, so was also their 
faculty for a scientific Bible criticism, 
such as dogma pretends to be. Now we 
know what their geography, history, phys- 
iology, cosmology were.” Here is the 
“ Zeit-Geist ” with a vengeance, sweepin 

away at one brush all the results o 

Christian thought ! The Apostles’ Creed, 
we are told, is “ the popular science 
of Christianity ;” the so-called Nicene 
Creed, “the learned science” of the 
same ; and the so-called Athanasian 
Creed, also “ learned science like the Ni- 
cene Creed, but learned science which 
has fought and got ruffled by fighting, 
and is fiercely dictatorial now that it has 
won ;—J/earned science with a strong 
dash of violent and vindictive temper.” 
This is very pretty play on the part of 
our theological amateur. We can imag- 
ine the smile of saisfaction with which he 
contemplated this effort of creed-classifi- 
cation ; but it is easy to classify creeds, 
or do anything else, when we have a 
proud confidence in our own opinion, and 
know so well how everything has hap- 
ened. We have heard of a Professor 
of Church History who, when questioned 
as to the writings of the apostolic fathers 
and apologists of the second century, 
that ¢empus adndov, as Scaliger calls it, 
replied that he knew nothing of these 
writings; but “what with the Bible on 
the one hand, and the human conscious- 
ness on the other,” he knew very well 
what must have happened.in that cen- 
tury! Mr. Arnold, without appeal to 
these aids can tell all about the three 
great Creeds of Christendom. Not only 
so, but he can explain with ease the mis- 
directed criticism and futile metaphysics 
out of which “ the whole of our so-called 
orthodox theology ” has grown. 

It is hardly necessary to make any re- 
ply to such light-headed confidence. 
Dogmatic Theology will survive Mr. Ar- 
nold’s witticisms, and even the touch of 
that “Ithuriel spear of the Zeit-Geist” 
which he evidently thinks he wields with 
no little effect. But apart from any 
higher considerations, we may surely 
urge again the absurdity of conceiving 
the development of religious thought, or 
any other mode of thought, after such a 
manner. In every age men have thought 
more or less deeply of religion. From 
the beginning of the Church, the wisest 
and most humble no less than the most 
daring and speculative minds, have been 
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busy with its great facts and questions. 
If they lacked, as no doubt they did, the 
aids of modern criticism, they yet knew 
profoundly the necessities of our spir- 
itual nature, and the realities of Revela- 
tion were living and present to them 
without the help of this criticism. The 
Creeds of Christendom have been the 
fruit of all this study and experience. 
The labours of dogmatic theologians have 
sought to organize the highest ideas of 
the Church from age to age. They may 
have sometimes passed beyond the range 
of permanent Christian thought, and cor- 
rections may await the extravagances of 
theology as of other subjects. But the 
great articles of the Christian faith have 
sprung from the very depths of the Chris- 
tian consciousness ; they are its living 
utterance ; and to this day they continue 
living in thousands of Christian hearts. 
Do they not still witness to a far grander 
spirit than this “ Zeit-Geist,” or modern 
spirit of which we hear so much, but 
whose main ambition seems to be to in- 
sult or disparage all that has gone before 
it ? 

Can anything be more unscientific than 
such a spirit? It is the very apotheosis 
of self-opinion intoxicated by its own 
pride, and flaunting its dogmatisms with 


a crude audacity in the face of preceding 


dogmas. Asa student of the Bible our 
author should have learned better than 
this. To his expostulatory and clever 
friends who knew so much in their time, 
the patriarchs, Job says, “ No doubt ye 
are the people, and wisdom will die with 
you; but I have understanding as well 
as you.” Other ages besides ours have 
known something of the Bible ; the doc- 
tors and theologians of the Church have 
not quite mistaken its meaning. Literary 
critics like Mr. Arnold, with their “ wide 
experience ” and the “ Zeit-Geist favqur- 
ing,” may haply add something to our 
knowledge. But it is neither modest nor 
consistent with the progress of truth that 
they should claim to do anything more. 


From The St. James Magazine. 
THE TWO BROTHERS. 


A TALE BY MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 
“THE CONSCRIPT,”’ ETC. 


AUTHORS OF 


CHAPTER XII. 

At about this time old Monsieur Botte, 
the head-keeper, died. He was a short, 
burly man, and had an excellent appetite 
up to the very last. His men always 
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kept him well provided with choice bits, 
even game in the season when such a 
luxury was prohibited; sometimes they 
would bring him a young kid, or a haunch 
of venison, or a string of birds, or a pair 
of quails, or some other dainty morsel. 

“Good, good !” he used to say, “ carry 
those things to the kitchen and settle 
with Jeannette. Itis no concern of mine, 
I don’t want to meddle in her cooking 
arrangements.” 

But people who did not forgot Jeannette 
were always favoured; Monsieur Botte 
would wink at any little flaw in their ser- 
vice, or pretend not to notice the small 
bribes they received, a thing contrary to 
all regulations. 

He conducted all negotiations with the 
timber-merchant himself, @ /a papa, as 
the saying was, which meant, he con- 
cluded bargains without any of the for- 
malities in use everywhere. Purchasers 
had only to know how to take him, how 
to whisper the right word in his ear just 
in the right time, before bidding closed, 
and everything was sure to end all right 
to the satisfaction of all parties. 

The poor man lingered over six weeks, 
having an internal complaint ; meanwhile 
those who had turned his services to their 
own advantage were the first to laugh 
over his sufferings. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Monsieur Botte doesn’t 
seem to like the idea of giving up his sit- 
uation,” they would say. “He, he, he! 
no wonder ; it is rather a good joke to be 
head-forester at Chaumes!” At other 
times they would hold their sides and 
ask, “ What in the name of goodness is 
his disease? Most certainly an indiges- 
tion of planks, boards, and deal wood, 
eh? Something has perhaps stuck some- 
where that wou’t go down; that scrapes, 
eh, eh?” 

In this manner did our people deride 
and speak disrespectfully of one of the 
authorities in the administration. Mon- 
sieur Botte had nevertheless been a 
clever man in his day. He had obtained 
under the Empire the restitution of all 
the privileges appertaining to land tenure, 
the abolition of illegal tilling on the 
forests of the State, legal divisions, and 
the restoration of those woods which had 
been trodden down and ruined by abuse 
of the right of pasture or acorning. He 
also had ditches dug round the forest, to 
preserve them from the cattle, and he 
had had paths traced to facilitate the 
labour of all concerned in working or 
improving the woodlands. However, 
notwithstanding such great services, all 
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the talent in the world goes for nothing 
towards securing the good opinion of peo- 


ple if a man does not respect himself, and. 


this was proved in the case of poor Botte. 

At length he breathed his last. The 
keepers and wood merchants, with Mon- 
sieur Jacques at their head, attended his 
burial ; Monsieur Jannequin sang a high 
mass, and a week later a new head fores- 
ter filled his place. His successor was 
by no means so clever, but his ideas in 
other matters were certainly more correct. 

I fancy I can see the new-comer now 
on the day of his arrival at Chaumes. 
He came on horseback, followed by a 
waggon containing his books and furni- 
ture. He was about twenty-five, short 
and slight, of a pale complexion, his 
moustache was pointed at both ends, his 
nose small, his lips very thin, and he wore, 
hanging from a string to his white waist- 
coat, a pair of glasses that looked some- 
thing like spectacles. He examined the 
place very attentively as he jogged on in 
the dust, pressing his meagre horse’s ribs 
with his knees. 

Everybody was watching him, and I 
among others saw him stop at the foun- 
tain in front of the house which the 
administration of the woods and forests 
had hired for their head-keeper at 
After having tied his horse 


Chaumes. 
to a ring at the entrance, he drew a key 
from his pocket, and took possession by 
walking in and pushing the shutters of 


the lower rooms open. He looked out, 
then went up-stairs and opened the first- 
floor shutters. By this time the waggon 
had stopped, and the driver was begin- 
ning to unload the small things on the 
top. Jeannette, Monsieur Botte’s old 
servant, ran to offer her services to the 
new master, who probably accepted 
them, for she soon came out again and 
helped the driver, assisted likewise by 
the neighbours whom she called to help 
in getting the heavy furniture down from 
the waggon. All this happened towards 
dusk. 

Every one knew next day that the new 
head-keeper’s name was Lebel. The day 
after that, another fact became known: 
all the rules that had fallen into disuse 
under Monsieur Botte; all the fishing 
and sporting regulations, the rights and 

rivileges of the state, the sales by ad- 
Judication, in fact, eveiything was in the 
future going to be carried on according 
to the letter of the law. 

The number of pigs let out acorning 
was henceforth to be limited; every pig 
in the place was to be branded with a hot 
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iron; there was to be an end to picking 
up acorns and beech-nuts without leave ; 
no such alterations in the rules as those 
which had been tolerated by Monsieur 
Botte were now to be allowed; any sale 
effected otherwise than by public adjudi- 
cation would be considered null and void ; 
to say nothing of fines with which every 
infraction was to be punishable, and some 
of which amounted to six thousand francs, 
&c., &e., &c. 

The next thing we heard was that 
Monsieur Jacques had been twice sum- 
moned for having commenced working 
one of his plantations without a permit, 
and for not having registered the stamped 
hammer with which each owner had to 
mark the timber belonging to him. 

There was a fearful hubbub in the vil- 
lage. Monsieur Jacques explained that 
he had not been able to procure a permit 
from Monsieur Botte for a good reason, 
namely, that Monsieur Botte was dead, 
and that the very same cause had pre- 
vented him from registering his mark; 
but the new head-forester .replied that 
Monsieur Jacques should have waited, 
and done nothing at all before he had 
arrived. 

This led to a lawsuit; and an affair of 
this kind with the administration of the 
woods and forests is nearly always a sure 
loss, to say nothing of the vexations 
which ensue. 

What a change this young man’s ar- 
rival made in the place! What a fuss! 

Three old keepers were pensioned off 
immediately ; five or six sportsmen were 
summoned ; all anglers who had resorted 
to sweep-nets, ground-fishing, and bow- 
nets were arrested and sent to Saarbourg 
for having made use of a particular kind 
of bait prohibited in the old regulations. 
Two gendarmes, with Brigadier Chrétien, 
came to fetch them one evening, and 
threw the whole. village in consternation. 

The death of old Monsieur Botte was 
now deeply mourned; his memory was 
no longer derided; he was no longer 
accused of having swallowed too many 
deal planks — every one would have been 
glad to have him back again, even if all 
had had to make him a pension; but he 
slept by the old church on the hill-side 
without any thought of young kids, 
thrushes, white or red Alsatian wine, or 
sales by public auction. He was in 
peace, while the young keeper, who so 
enthusiastically enforced the observance 
of rules, lived to exercise his depreda- 
tions. 





Monsieur Jacques was more indignant 
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and alarmed than any one else. “I never, 
never have been treated in so outrageous 
a manner,” is what he said everywhere. 

Monsieur Jean only bought wood occa- 
sionally, his chief business being land, 
therefore he enjoyed Monsieur Lebel very 
visibly. 

“The Mayor, I hear, is caught in open 
defiance of rules and regulations,” he 
would say with a chuckle. “It is not 
everything now-a-days to be Monsieur 
le Maire, as it was in Botte’s time! Mon- 
sieur le Maire will have to adhere to law 
like any other plain man. It appears this 
‘worthy young Monsieur Lebel does not 
encourage those who make their fortunes 
at the expense of the state —at the end 
of ends everything has to come out — 
what is unjustly acquired has to be given 
back some day.” 

Each time he and Monsieur Lebel met 
in the street he would make a low, friend- 
ly bow. The new keeper did not respond 
very heartily at first, fearing lest he had 
to deal with some big timber-dealer who 
was too affable by half, for some good 
reason known only to himself ; but when 
his men told him this was Monsieur Jean 
Rantzau, the enemy of Monsieur Jacques, 
and that the same Jean was father to the 
pretty girl he had noticed, he returned the 
bow with civility. 

The young man was also fond of music ; 
he played on the violin, and executed 
florid passages of an evening when he 
had done applying the rules, turning his 
subordinates out of their situations, and 
had drawn out writs of summons as if the 
whole business cost him no trouble at all. 

“T dare say Monsieur Lebel’s music is 
just as unpleasant to Monsieur le Maire 
as ours is,” said Monsieur Jean, “yet he 
plays very well; but it is hard to please 
every one — very hard indeed.” 

Such speeches as these did but increase 
his brother’s hate. 

Towards the end of autumn, Monsieur 
Jacques, having let the delays granted by 
contract ren out without clearing the land 
on which his timber had _ been felled, the 
head keeper ordered the work to be done 
by his own men, who pulled up the thorns, 
furze, brambles, and other noxious plants 
at the expense of Monsieur le Maire. 
Monsieur Jacques was moreover called 
up to the tribunal of Saarbourg to answer 
for having neglected to fulfil his promises. 

The case came forward early in De- 
cember, on a raw, snowy day. Monsieur 
Jacques, being ill with rage, sent George 
in his stead. At about eight on the same 
evening we heard him heavily tread along 
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our house entrance, mumbling something 
as he felt his way up the stairs. 

“It is I, Monsieur Florent,” said he at 
the door. He was a terrible figure; his 
gaiters were covered with mud, his felt 
hat and blouse white with snow. “Ihave 
just returned from Saarbourg,” continued 
he, placing his stick in a corner; “we 
are sentenced five hundred francs. It is 
a comfort to set one’s eyes on honest 
faces on leaving such a den of thieves.” 

It was my impression George had taken 
something to keep the cold out; when 
his father was in a very bad humour he 
would turn now and then into the public- 
house himself. 

“Give George a chair,” said I to m 
wife. “Who is it you are speaking of, 
George ?” 

“ Whoam I speaking of ?” he repeated, 
sitting down; “who but the people at 
the tribunal of Saarbourg. The president, 
judge, solicitors, lawyers, the whole set, 
who connive together like so many cheats 
at a fair to rob all they can.” 

“Oh ho!” cried I; “so that is how 
you speak of people who are appointed to 
maintain our laws?” 

“T have said the solemn truth,” replied 
he. “You may throw in the same lot all 
head forest-keepers and under-keepers, 
they are a part of the same band.” 

I said nothing on finding George in 
this state of mind, but I thought inwardly 
that it was not worth while studying rhet- 
oric and philosophy to come out with such 
notions as these. 

“ After all,” said he, with much anima- 
tion, “ what are all these fellows good 
for? Where does this head-keeper come 
from? What does he know? What has 
he got? A situation worth eighteen hun- 
dred francs yearly ! Can a man give him- 
self such airs as that with eighteen hun- 
dred francs? I would lay anything he is 
only acobbler’s son ; and fancy such men 
as these reforming everything, taking 
great people off, riding old hacks sold out 
of the Luneville cavalry regiment, and 
wearing glasses on their noses! These 
are pretty men to go about fishing up old 
rules that haven’t been heard of since the 
days of Adam and Eve; harassing and 
vexing other people for the sake of being 
officious. What’s the end of it all ? They 
are one day found with their bones broken 
at the bottom of some ditch.” 

George’s features were very gloomy: 
I was quite alarmed to hear him go on 
in this way. 

“Have you any of those nice brandy 
cherries left ?” he asked. 
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“ Marie Barbe, fetch the cherries,” said 
I to my wife. 

“They warm one through,” remarked 
George, as she set the cherries before us. 

I then again returned to the subject 
of the five ateed francs for damages, 
saying that Monsieur Botte really had 
neglected the old rules, and had not even 
applied the new ones. I admitted that 
his successor might be alittle too zealous ; 
but after all, he did but his duty. 

“ Are you going to defend him as well ?” 
exclaimed George, interrupting me. “ You 
too ?” 

“TI don’t exactly take his part, George. 
I am making a slight observation.” 

“He is a perfect scoundrel,” said he, 
in his father’s harsh tone of voice; “a 
plotting — a—but he is not the person I 
am most offended with.” 

“ Who may that be ?” 

“My famous uncle Jean. That is 
where Monsieur Lebel is set against us.” 

“Dear me, George,” I cried, “ now, is 
it likely the head-keeper would go and 
listen to any one who knows nothing 
about the forest business? What in- 


fluence can Monsieur Jean have over this 
young man ?” 

Before George replied he looked round 
at my wife, then at Juliette. 

“Don’t you know, Monsieur Florent, 


that the head keeper calls on Uncle Jean 
nearly every day? You are never sent 
for now ; your music is no longer wanted. 
Louise sings duets with another; she 
does not sing sacred music either, but 
grand airs — romances.” He then round- 
ed his gestures, put his fingers up to his 
mouth, imitating our head-keeper’s cooing 
in a most absurd manner, moving his 
head about right and left, then taking off 
Louise singing her runs. He did it in so 
ludicrous a way that Juliette could not 
help laughing; but I saw nothing to 
laugh at, for George was as white as pos- 
sible, and in a great rage. 

“It is a shame,” said he, “a shame for 
the Rantzaus that such a coxcomb should 
ever be introduced in the family.” 

“ But it is not your family, George. It 
is no concern of yours.” 

“It is; it concerns all the Rantzaus. 
What do I care about the father and his 
daughter? If they were not Rantzaus I 
should say, ‘They may go to the very 
devil ; the old man may give his daughter 
to Peter, Paul, or the herdsman ;’ but in 
such a case as this the whole family 
should take the affair up.” 

I was greatly surprised to hear him 
talk so. 
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“It’s all Louise’s doings,” he went on 
after a short pause. “I know her, I 
know her.” 

“ Louise’s fault ?” I inquired. “ Louise, 
a simple-hearted girl, without any knowl- 
edge of the world ?” 

“No knowledge of the world!” he 
exclaimed, shrugging his shoulders, 
“She is the very sharpest ——” 

“ Louise ?” 

“ Yes, Louise. I have known her in 
childhood. She always managed to get 
me into trouble at school ; but you never 
could see it. I came in for the punish- 
ments, and she, with her prim, sanctified 
ways, was at the bottom of all the evil.” 

“ Allons, allons!” I exclaimed, laugh- 
ing “you neither of you did any evil at 
all.’ 

** Ah! you don’t know anything about 
her. Now I'll tell you she would like to 
lead us all by the nose; you, me, my 
father, her own, all Chaumes, and the 
head-keeper besides. She is full of cun- 
ning. She knows more about uncle 
Jean’s affairs than he does himself, you 
may depend on it.” 

“But, George, you told me she had 
learnt nothing but singing at the con- 
vent.” 

He pretended not to hear, and rose. 

“T have told you how things stand,” 
he said ; “that head-keeper follows uncle 
Jean’s precepts; he has made up his 
mind to ruin us, hoping thus to please 
the old thief, and then marry the daugh- 
ter; but it will turn out very badly — 
mark my words — very badly.” 

Just then it struck nine, and George 
wished us good-night. 

I looked at my wife, perfectly alarmed 
at what I had heard. “ What say you to 
all this?” I asked, when he had gone ; 
“T really believe the hate of these people 
increases as time goes on.” 

“So do I,” said she; “but, Florent, 
that’s their business, not ours; leave 
them alone.” 

Thereupon I went down to bolt the 
door, and thus that day ended. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


WINTER set in soon afterwards, a peri- 
od of snow, during which all engaged in 
the woods rest within their homes in the 
village. The very poorest only go out in 
little companies, to pick up dead wood. 
Some of the peasantry carry brooms to 
the nearest city; others make wooden 
shoes, or plait wicker baskets ; but what- 





ever they do to gain a livelihood, they 
are always in want of wood. The keeper 
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stands waiting for them on the road lead- 
ing out of the forest, examines their bun- 
dles, to see if they have hidden any green 
wood inside, and then lets them pass. 

There were very few delinquents, and 
legal pursuits were rare occurrences. 
The truth is, the poor keepers were not 
averse to remaining in-doors smoking a 
pipe by their stoves. It was only when 
they heard the report of a poacher’s fowl- 
ing-piece that they started up to look out 
for the culprit, and guessed his hiding- 
place from the echo of the shots in the 
silent woods. They had then to trudge 
out through the snow, sometimes beating 
all round their circuit in order to follow 
the traces of the poacher to his own door. 
When his house was searched the game 
was nowhere to be found, for it was often 
hidden at a neighbour’s, or buried under- 

round in some lone place, or behind a 
ush until it was convenient to fetch it 
safely away. 

This poaching trade is very perilous : 
it leads those who practice it, sooner or 
later, to five or six months’ confinement 
in a prison, at the expiration of which 
time, if liberated, they go back to their 
homes, to find their wretched wives and 
children half-starved. 

December and January passed over in 
the usual seclusion; we had alternate 
wind, snow, sleet, cold gales, and hard 
frost. 

The head-keeper, who was as strict as 
all young people are on leaving the 
schools, knew nothing about human mis- 
ery; nothing but his regulations, books, 
and accounts. He did not relent in se- 
verity towards his men, and exacted a 
written report every week. 

He kept up his music likewise, called 
on Monsieur Jean, and sang with Louise, 
while Monsieur Jacques saw all this go- 
ing on from the windows of his house op- 
posite. 

I happened to have to go to the Mairie 
on a certain morning when sleet was fall- 
ing thick. Midwife Simonne and wood- 
cutter Nicolas Cerf, people from the 
place annexed to the parish of Grand- 
Soldat, had come to register the birth of 
achild of the male sex. They had but 
just left, and Monsieur Jacques drew 
near my chair to sign the certificate. 
When he had done he sat by my side, 
with his large snuff-box on the table in 
front of him, took a pinch of snuff now 
and then, and looked at the snow-flakes 
drifting across the window-panes outside. 
I was busy over some clear copying ; the 
fire crackled in the stove, and Monsieur 
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Jacques, after deep thought, suddenly 
roused himself and inquired, — 

“ Does George still go to your house, 
Monsieur Florent?” 

“He does sometimes, Monsicur le 
Maire ; he generally looks in of an even- 
ing.” 

“* What do you talk about, mostly ?” 

“Oh, general topics ; a little of every- 
thing: the official reports, the people who 
are out of work, timber. One thing is as 
good as another to get through the even- 
ing.” 

“You should prevail on George to 
leave this place,” said he; “it is not a 
proper thing for a young man who has 
had a good education, who is well off and 
of good family, to be seen walking about 
ina blouse with an inch measure under 
his arm, counting planks, taking the 
height of log-stacks, and subjecting him- 
self to the vexatious whims of a beggar, 
who has not enough to buy a new coat, 
and who resorts to pettifoggery for the 
sake of promotion. No; ‘this state of 
things cannot last. George must go 
away from Chaumes, or it will end very 
badly.” 

I listened with surprise at the great 
change in Monsieur Jacques’ way of 
thinking. He had told me a hundred 
times that the only place to be happy in 
was home; that his son would succeed to 
his business, be his own master, conduct 
his own affairs, look over his own estate ; 
and that the happiest lot was that of a 
man who ordered people and received or- 
ders from no one. 

I said nothing in reply, but he, guess- 
ing my thoughts, went on as if I had spo- 
ken them out, — 

“In the time of all the other head- 
keepers, and in Monsieur Botte’s time, 
one could sit down with them over a pint 
or two of white wine and a hand at piquet, 
—the place was bearable ; but now, new 
employés think of nothing but bringing 
themselves forward, and the more war- 
rants they send in the more they distin- 
guish themselves. We are inaugurating 
Louis Philippe’s new administration, un- 
der whom a man who can’t shave an egg 
is good for nothing. This is what they 
call keeping up with modern times at 
Saarbourg, being progressive and posi- 
tive. It is their sole ambition to be very 
positive, and thus they will draw every- 
body down on them; peasantry, mer- 
chants, workmen and all. It will lead to 
a revolution. It is their business after 
all. Meanwhile trade is low, sales fetch 
scarcely anything, and purchasers are go- 
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ing to ruin. You would render mea great 
service by explaining all this to my son. 
I have no particular desire that he should 
follow one profession preferably to any 
other, but, in his condition of life, I 
should try to turn lawyer. It is the best 
going business now-a-days ; lawyers turn 
into general attorneys, members of par- 
liament, and ministers ; they put as much 
hay in their boots as they can; do or un- 
do governments, and make laws as well. 
If George objects, he can choose some 
other career, anything he likes; I don’t 
care, providing he leaves Chaumes. I 
am getting old, you see, Monsieur Flo- 
rent; my left leg has trouvled me for the 
last two years ; and I should have liked 
to keep my son with me, to see him take 
my place and keep up the business: but 
the Rantzaus are a hot-headed set, they 
cannot put up with injustice. At the age 
of twenty I should have broken out long 
ago ; he takes after me; a fatal blow is 
so soon dealt! you understand? That 
boy must get out of this place.” 

I did not know what to answer. 

“Try to show him all this, for I will 
not mention the matter to him. He is 
not so docile as he used to be; I have 
rather a loud voice, and besides, I am ac- 
customed to find people do as I tell them. 
He might fly into a passion, and take it 
into his head to go over to America. I 
should never hear anything more of him. 
We have had such instances in the fam- 
ily. There was an uncle of mine, Jean 
Baptiste ; he had a quarrel with his fa- 
ther, and the next day he was gone, God 
knows where, to Poland or Turkey I be- 
lieve ; the poor old man never knew, and 
it was the bitter grief of his remaining 
days. What would be left to me? Noth- 
ing but rheumatism and my wife. I 
should have worked all my life for a set 
of scoundrels, who at my death would di- 
vide all I leave between them. When a 
man knows his relatives, he should be 
distrustful even of his own self. Now I 
have said all I had to say, Monsieur Flo- 
rent, and all I have been thinking over 
for some time, only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to speak to you alone.” 

“Do you really think, Monsieur le 
Maire, George is likely to heed what I 
— He knows ten times more than I 

0.” 

“T am sure George will be very atten- 
tive to what you tell him. He is very 


fond of you, he knows you are a good 
man. Just speak to himin your own way. I 
have great confidence in what you will tell 
him ; you know how to arrange your ideas 
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in proper order, but when I only think 
of it, I get ina passion. Ah! I wish he 
were already at Strasbourg, or Paris, any- 
where. Were it to cost me as much as 
five thousand francs a year, I shouldn’t 
mind. But he would not listen to me; to 
see the way he looks, one would think I 
meant to cheat him out of his inherit- 
ance.” 

“Oh, Monsieur le Maire!” 

“That is only a form of speech; 
George has neither sisters nor brothers, 
it will all go down to him. But, to return 
to your line of conduct, just talk to him ; 
you promise, Monsieur Florent ?” 

“As you have such trust in my en- 
deavour, Monsieur fe Maire, I will do my 
best.” 

“ Indeed, I have great trustin you. I 
am glad I have told you all this ; you are 
sure to succeed.” 

“‘ Perhaps ; we shall see.” 

It had grown dark, and Monsieur 
Jacques closed the openings in the stove- 
door, in order to slacken the fire. “ It is 
useless to burn any more wood or light 
the lamp here this evening. No one will 
come at this hour ; let us be off.” 

When we were out in the passage I 
gave the key a double turn in the lock, 
put it in my pocket, and wished Monsieur 
Jacques good night. I got home a few 
moments before supper-time ; the cloth 
was laid, Juliette was in the kitchen, and 
my wife sitting alone with her work by 
the table. I related what had occurred 
as I took off my coat and drew on my 
knitted jacket. She put down her sew- 
ing and listened with the deepest atten- 
tion. When I came to the promise I had 
made, she interrupted me. 

“What, Florent!” she cried, joining 
her hands; “how can you let any one 
put such a burden as that on your shoul- 
ders? Why could not he speak to his 
own son? Is it our business? If he 
wants George to leave, he has but to tell 
him to go.” 

“ Well, well! I know that as well as 
you do, Marie-Barbe ; it is very annoy- 
ing, but I have promised.” 

“You have promised! The boy will 
never listen to such a thing, he will get 
in a passion. Let Monsieur le Maire 
manage his own family concerns.” 

“T tell you I have promised.” 

“Never mind if you have. In the 
name of heaven, Florent, keep out of 
this. No one knows what it may lead 
to.” 

At this point I very nearly lost my 
temper, 
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“Now listen to me, Marie-Barbe,” 
said I; “never talk to me in that style 
again ; I will not be spoken to in sucha 
way. Aman has but one word; Mon- 
sieur Jacques has shown me more than 
one favour, he has secured my situation, 
and increased my salary by a hundred 
francs. I could not refuse my promise, 
and I mean to keep it.” 

I had never spoken to Marie-Barbe in 
so authoritative a tone of voice before, 
but this was the first time she had ever 
given me bad counsel. We were very 
quiet over supper. 

Nothing new occurred the following 
day nor the day after that. 

Snow continued to fall ; I kept school, 
and thought the whole week would pass 
by in the same manner, but on Saturday 
evening George looked in. My wife got 
nervous directly; Juliette, who knew 
nothing, was as lively as ever, she jumped 
up and brought George a chair, asking 
him to sit down. 

He was, as usual, smoking a long pipe. 
I do not like the smell of tobacco, and no 
one ever smoked in my house ; but I had 
made an exception somehow for George, 
he being one of my old pupils. 

“ You will allow me?” he asked, smil- 
ing, when seated. 

“ By all means. pray continue; it is 


very good tobacco.” 
“Tt is,” said he; “it is caporal, eight 


sous per packet. We have no other in 
the village. I can’t smoke smuggled 
German tobacco ; they make it out of old 
cabbage-stalks, that is why it smells so.” 

We then talked of the weather. He 
complained of the lateness of the season, 
of the stoppage of the saw-mills, which 
had left off working on account of the 
hard frost up in the mountains, the 
streams being ice-bound. He foresaw 
the river would swell, and perhaps flood 
the country. I listened with divided at- 
tention, thinking how I was going to be- 
gin my discourse. 

At length George remarked that life 
was very dull at Chaumes during winter. 
I caught at the idea in a moment. 

“You are quite right there, George,” 
said I. “What an existence ! what a mo- 
notonous life! especially if you look for- 
ward to spending thirty, forty, er fifty years 
in the same way. Whata prospect ! a man 
gets like a piece of machinery that does 
the same thing every day without any 
mental effort at all. I cannot under- 
stand how a young fellow of your stand- 
ing, so well-read and so wealthy, can en- 
dure burying yourself alive in such a 
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place as Chaumes! I cannot hide from 
you that I had formed a very different 
picture of what you would become when 
I saw you loaded with wreaths and prizes 
at Phalsbourg. Here you are, a plain 
timber-merchant, going about in a blouse 
through mud, snow, wind, and rain, like 
Martin the Savoyard, and all the wretch- 
ed hawkers of his sort! No, I never 
would have believed it. I fancied you 
would go up to some of our large cities, 
to study law, medicine, mathematics, and 
natural history ; that you would hear the 
learned masters, and after that, make 
some mark in a scientific career. I looked 
forward to see the name of George Rant- 
zau recorded in books of deep learning, 
even in the newspapers! That was my 
idea of what you would be some day, and 
it seemed so natural when I heard the 
good opinion of your masters, grounded 
on the excellent gifts lavished on you by 
nature, germs of promise to be properly 
developed. How many have envied them! 
How many possess them in common with 
yourself, but who, for want of means can- 
not cultivate them! There is no scope 
for capacities such as yours in our moun- 
tains, where there is nothing to be heard 
day after day but the low talk of the peas- 
antry, and arguments which — well, argu- 
ments such as they are!” 

I was getting excited, and spoke with 
animation as I went on arranging Mon- 
sieur Jacques’ ideas artistically ; George 
looked at me without moving a muscle, 
and sideways. 

My wife pretended to be deeply inter- 
ested in her sewing, but I could see she 
was in mortal terror; even Juliette, who 
suspected nothing, looked at me in sur- 
prise, for it was not my usual habit to 
make long speeches. I preferred listen- 
ing to talking any day. 

George rose from his chair and walked 
up and down in silence without saying a 
word. From time to time he threw out a 
long whiff of tobacco-smoke, and I saw I 
had produced some impression on him. 

For a good half-hour and more I con- 
tinued thus working myself up, describ- 
ing the happy condition of young men 
who continue their studies ; their brilliant 
existence in the centre of civilization; 
the opera, the theatres, the museums, the 
libraries, the magnificent collections at 
the Jardin des Plantes, in fact all I could 
remember having thought of, according 
to descriptions I had read, all I could 
have wished to experience if I had been 
fortunate enough to come of high birth ; 
all I had sighed for so many years, know- 
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‘ng I should be deprived of such enjoy- 
ment for ever. 

I thought I had moved him when he 
quietly sat down again. 

“Yes, Monsieur Florent, that is all 
very nice,” he said ; “ you desire all these 
things for yourself, but I have very differ- 
ent wishes.” 

“What more cana man wish? What 
is it you desire ?” 

“To stop at Chaumes; and, consider- 
ing I am here, I desire nothing at all, 
properly speaking.” 

“ But my dear George,” said I, “re- 
member all the unpleasantnesses con- 
nected with the timber business since 
Monsieur Lebel has been here; reflect 
that, with all your talents and means, 
you are nobody by his side ; that is what 
vexes me most. In the space of, let us 
say, two years spent at Nancy, you will 
come back with the same degree he has, 
and you will be able to answer him; 
whereas now, you have but to bow your 
head. He puts you down in his warrants, 
and you have to pay for them; he gives 
the orders, and you have to obey them.” 

George turned deadly pale. “ Mon- 
sieur Florent,” said he, “let us begin 
another subject. I hate to hear of that 
man.” 

“ And so,” I attempted again, although 


nearly subdued by his look, “ you will not 
heed your old schoolmaster, who has 
nothing but your interest at heart? You 
absolutely w#// remain ina place where 


your capacities, fine qualities ——” 


“ Yes, I will,” he cried, interrupting me 
in a gruff, hard voice ; “I mean to stop 
where I am.” 

This was said in a manner which put 
an end to any further persuasion. It was 
the firm resolve of the Mayor when ina 
passion. 

My wife looked up as she drew out a 
long thread. I understood her beseech- 
ing glance ; besides, I had done what I 
could. 

“It is all for your good, George,” said 
I; “but, as you cannot be made to think 
so, you must bear me no malice.” 

He was leaning over the hearth, smok- 
ing away and staring hard in front of 
him. He broke the silence by good- 
humouredly turning round to me, and 
changing the current of our thoughts. 

“We shall soon have spring back, 
Monsieur Florent, and some scampers 
up the mountains again. I hope to see 
you out oftener this year than last, for, 
say what you may, you are as fond of 
this old place as I am.” 
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“‘T don’t deny it, George; but at your 
age and in your position — well, we will 
not lose another word over it—we will 
go out together as oftenas wecan. Iam 
always happy in your company.” 

“ Now that is what I call talking com- 
mon sense,” cried George, with a hearty 
laugh. 

We conversed half an hour longer 
about the flowers which grow on our 
heights, the Saarbourg valley, &c. It 
was just as if nothing extraordinary had 
been said by either of us. 

At nine, George rose and shook the 
ashes out of his pipe. 

“You are the best man I know, Mon- 
sieur Florent,” said he, holding my hand 
when -we said good-bye. “If ever I 
grieve you it will go much against me.” 

Then, without waiting for a reply, he 
bid my wife and Juliette good-night. 

“We got pretty well over it,” said my 
wife in a whisper, “ but don’t try it again, 
Florent ; he is harder to move than his 
father !” 

“ Allons!” I exclaimed, finding Juli- 
ette looked alarmed; “as we have so 
well got over it, we will all go to bed. 
Our great effort here below should be to 
do our duty, and even if the result do ap- 
pear undesirable, our conscience leaves 
us in peace.” 

The next day was Quadragesima Sun- 
day, and I had but a moment’s conversa- 
tion with Monsieur Jacques. I was just 
leaving home for church; my wife and 
Juliette had gone on before me; as I 
opened the door, there stood Monsieur 
Jacques in his best sabbath clothes. 

“ Pray walk in,” said I; “it is cold for 
you under the house-door.” 

“No, thank you; the last peal will 
soon ring. You saw George last even- 
ing? Did you speak to him?” 

“TI did, Monsieur le Maire; I talked 
for a whole half-hour. I told him all I 
could, forgetting nothing, and I even 
added some very strong arguments.” 

“ And what is the result? What does 
he mean to do?” 

“ His answer was, ‘I remain.’ ” 

“He remains! And why?” 

“ He gave noreason. He likes Chaumes, 
that is all.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the old man, look- 
ing down very gravely. The expression 
of his face become melancholy. The 
bells again chimed. 

“T am much obliged to you for the 
trouble you have taken,” said Monsieur 
Jacques, rousing himself and holding his 





hand out. 
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“JT did it with all my heart; I wish I 
had succeeded,” I replied. 

When I had locked the door, we turned 
down the street, which was full of snow, 
walking at about thirty steps’ distance 
one from the other; he in front, and I 
behind, as if we were perfect strangers 
going the same way. , 

When I entered the church he was 
already in the Rantzau pew by his broth- 
er’s side. I hurried up to the organ, and 
mass began. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


From that time forward George did 
not look in as before. “Good day, Mon- 
sieur Florent,” he would call out, going 
by, and that was all we heard or saw of 
him. 

I think he mistrusted me, fancying I 
was of the same mind as his father; but 
knowing in what a delicate position I was 
at the Mairie, and how cautious I had to 
be, he bore me no ill-will. 

I called on Monsieur Jean from time 
to time and had a little music at his 
house; for after having been invited I 
could not keep quite away ; but my pres- 
ence was not agreeable to Monsieur Le- 
bel, who was no friend of mine. He 
looked vexed as soon as he saw me come 
in, and treated me with hauteur; he 
moreover called our most beautiful an- 
thems fusty old tunes, an expression that 
set me against him. Duets and romances 
were his forte; he played a few chords 
here and there by way of accompaniment 
which did not reveal any very deep study 
in harmony, but his voice was agreeable, 
and had his manner not been so repul- 
sive I should have gone to hear him sing 
oftener. 

Louise was always delighted to see me, 
but it struck me she had grown pensive 
and pale. Whenever it was time for me 
to leave she took me to the gate, holding 
my hands, as if to delay my departure, 
saying, with beseeching looks, “ Do 
come oftener, Monsieur Florent; if you 
only knew how happy I am fvhen you are 
here!” 

These words and her voice impressed 
me: I imagined she was not very happy, 
that she did not like singing with Mon- 
sieur Lebel. I was not quite sure, but I 
had an idea there was something amiss. 

Winter passed over in this manner. 
At the beginning of spring my son Paul, 
who had just obtained a good situation as 
under-master, at Dieuze, knowing how 
fond I was of good books, sent me two 
volumes, which I have read a hundred 
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times since. One was a selection of 
Benjamin Franklin’s “Maxims;” the 
other a “ Discourse on the Transforma- 
tion of our Globe,” by George Cuvier. 

I was so happy to spend my leisure 
over these books, up in my little study, 
that I forgot everything else. I scarcely 
marked the return of the fine season, the 
hill, or the gardens. The orchards had 
been some time in blossom before | 
even thought of spending my Thursdays 
and Sundays out of doors. 

What a sensible man that Benjamin 
Franklin was! Nothing can surpass the 
wisdom of his precepts, especially to 
working-men. For instance, he says, — 


Experience is a very dear school; but the 
only one in which fools learn anything. 

Good mechanics are all desirous to perfect 
themselves in their business, and they appre- 
ciate the advantages of travel. In order to 
travel with profit, they should let nothing pass 
over without close examination, and without 
inquiring, “ What is this used for?” If you 
do not travel in this way it is as well to stop at 
home, for you can see green trees, white 
houses, and four-footed animals anywhere. 

When you come to a village full of ruins, 
you may be sure it is full of loungers and 
idlers. 

When you meet no ploughman out in the 
fields at sunrise you may be certain they sit 
over beer until midnight. 

Where girls look thin and wan, there is a 
good deal of dancing, and no work. 

Beware of bankrupts when you see trades- 
people take holidays on weekdays. 

You need not apply for work in a place 
where the roads are ill-kept : go farther on. 

Never stop where you observe working-men 
make low bows to well-dressed gentlemen: 
there is a village tyrant in the neighbourhood, 
and if you do not fall in his clutches, his me- 
nials will make what they can out of you. 

When you find yourself thrown among noth- 
ing but lawyers and doctors, take good care to 
avoid being sued, and keep in good health. 

When you come to a place where the roads 
are in good order; the fields well ploughed, 
and where no beggars fill the highways; where 
schools and hospitals are the finest buildings 
in the city, rest there, my son, you are among 
a good-hearted and wise population. If, on 
the cther hand, you find poor huts close to 
a mansions, hasten on; tears are often shed 

eee 


The whole book could be quoted from 
beginning to end. A bible for the la- 
bouring classes could be made out of 
Benjamin Franklin’s excellent works. 
It would be held in less veneration than 
ours; but it would contain notions on 
agriculture, trade, industry, science, and 
evergthing that is useful and interesting, 
It would contain precepts out he duties 
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of fathers, sons, citizens, and the exam- 
ples of those great men whose examples 
have promoted the cause of civilization. 
Then there would be no stories in it 
about Abraham and Hagar, Lot and his 
daughters, David and Bathsheba, Dinah 
and the sons of Sichem — stories which 
schoolmasters find it so difficult to ex- 
plain, and can only do so by saying these 
were all holy patriarchs, who gave birth 
to generations of virtuous descendants. 

As to the discourse of George Cuvier, 
it was so clear, so grand, I thought of it 
for weeks and months after I had read it. 
It quite destroyed all my notions of the 
creation according to Moses. The work 
of the Almighty appeared infinitely more 
sublime to me after I had read it than be- 
fore. I knew that He had not only 
created the world once, but several times, 
by renewing the soil, rocks, plants, ani- 
mals, stars, and everything from the sum- 
mit of the highest mountains to the low- 
est depths, making the elements sub- 
servient to His wondrous designs ; some- 
times choosing fire, sometimes water, 
volcanoes, seas, rivers, lakes, and even 
unknown agents —all the instruments of 
His will. 

Remains of various kinds of extinct 
plants, the bones of animals, and traces 
of what existed long ago, are to be found 
in every layer of soil and sand. There 
they are to prove that prodigious trans- 
formations have taken place: no one can 
deny it. 

In my opinion the creation, as ex- 
pounded by Moses, was not so satisfac- 
tory as the creation described by Cuvier. 

I felt grievously distressed when I re- 
flected that I had for thirty years led my 
scholars in error. I laid all the fault on 
those unfortunate Hebrews, who had not 
only misled me but the whole world be- 
sides. 

It was another great comfort to reflect 
that none of my scholars had retained a 
word of what they had been taught when- 
ever I had had no tangible proof where- 
with to demonstrate my lessons. The 
way to instruct our children is to say, 
“Touch !” “ Look!” All my explanations 
on the miracles had not troubled their 
brains, for they had never tried to make 
them out, and had forgotten all about 
them after they left school. 

The more I thought of it, it occurred to 
me that our rectors, inspectors, and pro- 
fessors, who certainly were acquainted 
with Cuvier’s discourse, always recom- 
mended the Bible; therefore it was not 
to be expected that a poor master, having 
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a wife and children, could go and sacrifice 
himself for the sake of mankind. 

These reflections, and others of the 
same nature, greatly calmed my con- 
science, and I settled that I would com- 
plete my collection of plants by the addi- 
tion of all the antediluvian specimens I 
could find in our localities. 

Sunny spring was fast advancing. The 
mountains of Saar-blanche and Saar-rouge 
were rent by hundreds of gushing tor- 
rents or trickling streams that disclosed 
geological strata, which in some parts 
were 1200 metres deep, and offered a 
prospect of rich explorations. 

Since the roads had been commenced 
there were quarries too all over the place, 
in which some of my old pupils were em- 
ployed, among whom I was sure to be 
welcome. I immediately had a long deal 
table carried into my small study, on 
which I meant to lay out my discoveries. 
My old love of science had returned with 
increased vigour. 

No sooner was it daylight every Thurs- 
day morning than off I would start, with 
a piece of bread and my flagon of kirsch 
in my bag, and my tin box slung under 
my left arm. I would sometimes go as 
far as the defiles of the Saar and of Blan- 
cru, trudging along under the burning sun, 
through ravines and hollow beds that had 
dried up since the floods had ceased. 
My pursuits no longer led me under the 
shade of cool woods, over soft moss, 
through heather and furze ; I had to wan- 
der about barren rock and in arid, dry 
spots, containing chalk, sand, and stone 
in the rawest state. 

Large drops of perspiration often trick- 
led down my cheeks. When I felt very 
much exhausted I used to think of the 
shoes and coats I had worn out on the 
old rocks, and then called myself an old 
fool who did not know how to save his 
strength, but gave himself up to the al- 
lurements of his passions. 

Our people by this time all knew I 
went out to pick up stones, and in spite 
of their neighbourly feeling they laughed 
when I came home with an old straw hat 
on, my legs shaking beneath me, my back 
bent half double, and my hands, face, and 
neck burnt as brown as gingerbread. 

“Good heavens! Monsieur Florent,” 
exclaimed the reapers, turning round, 
“whatever are you looking for at this 
hour? What is the use of those stones ? 
Come, Monsieur Florent, sit down, and 
refresh yourself with a draught from our 
jug!” Saying this they would shake up 





a heap of new hay and pass me their 
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whey, which was always standing to cool 
in the stream close by. 

I showed them my stores in return, ex- 
plaining the different traces of leaves on 
them, and telling them how many thou- 
sand years back such vegetation had ex- 
isted. 

They listened, and seemed to under- 
stand, but invariably said, when I had 
done,— 

“You must be a very inquisitive man, 
Monsieur Florent! What can all this 
signify to us? A hundred years before 
we were born, or a hundred years after 
we are buried, will all amount to the same 
thing in the end. Those who lived in 
those remote ages will never have the 
toothache in our days, that’s all!” 

Thereupon they went on with their 
work without giving the subject a second 
thought. I, on the other hand, attached 
no importance to anything going on in 
the village. Monsieur Jean’s quarrels 
with Monsieur Jacques, the warrants, and 
other matters I had thought so important 
before had ceased to interest me. My 
attention was all directed to terrestrial 
commotions, irruptions, cataclysms, inun- 
dations. I did not even take time to lis- 
ten to all my wife told me about the affairs 
of the every-day world. 

It appears, however, that during this 
period George, having got tired of his 
father’s remonstrances, for he wished him 
to go on with his studies, had given up 
coming home regularly. He associated 
with no one, wandered about the woods, 
and lived like a leind of savage. 

He took after the Rantzaus in one way, 
nevertheless ; and that was their greed in 
business dealings ; there had never been 
a keener eye among them. He would go 
from one fell to the other, maintaining 
the full execution of contracts ; pitilessly 
dismissing any one of his father’s men 
who dared disobey or even answer him. He 
had come to this in the course of a very 
few months, so every one in the place was 
afraid of him. 

“He is not only a Rantzau,” they said, 
“but he is the sternest of the whole lot!” 

When I thought over this in my lei- 
sure time, between lessons, I was much 
grieved; I could not understand the 
change in George, I knew him to be good 
and generous, and his harshness to the 
poor astonished as well as pained me. 

My wife talked of an evening of music 
parties and the grand dinners given by 
Monsieur Jean; a vague report was cur- 
rent of a projected union between Madlle. 
Louise and the head-keeper. 
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This is always how an affair of this 
kind is set on foot; the parties most in- 
terested seem to know nothing about such 
rumours, and all at once they are engaged ! 
There was perhaps no foundation for the 
story, but, as I say, it went about, and I 
was sorry for Louise ; had I been in her 
place, Monsieur Lebel would not have 
been my choice, but there is no account- 
ing for taste ; she was probably under the 
charm of his fine manners and pretty 
voice. 

One day, towards the end of July, I 
went to the marble quarries of Framont, 
which were being worked by one of my 
old scholars, Baptiste Dida. He had had 
all the débris which were marked with shell 
or leaf tracery put aside for me at the bot- 
tom of a pit. I admired the deep exca- 
vations and regularity of the different 
strata, one lying over the other in huge 
slices over fifty metres deep. It was 
clear these heights had been covered with 
water for centuries. Then I rested, lock- 
ing at the quarrymen lifting up blocks of 
marble with’ levers and cranes. What 
with taking an interest first in one thing 
and then in another, it was two o’clock 
before I turned homewards, carrying a 
bag full of curious petrifactions with 
me. 

It was a sultry day and the heat was 
particularly oppressive along the open 
plain called the Chemin-des-Bornes. I 
was weary, for my bag was quite a bur- 
den, and I got on but slowly, leaning 
more heavily on my stick than usual ; 
the pine-wood seemed a long way off. 
The sun sank in the direction of the Lor- 
raine mountains, beyond which the sky 
was as red as a burning furnace ; not 
one insect, not even the cricket, which 
bears up against heat, was to be heard 
rustling among the dry stubble or on the 
parched ground. I dragged along with 
such effort that my skin was covered with 
moisture, and I was in such a state of 
exhaustion that I had not strength left to 
think. I was a full hour getting to the 
path that led off to the pines, but when 
once there, it sloped down among bram- 
bles and brushwood. I could even hear 
the inviting rush of the river at a dis- 
tance. The summit of the old trees now 
turned purple, the small wood beneath 
was glowing in bright radiance: this gor- 
geous spectacle and the prospect of rest 
by the river revived me. I was turning 
down the meandering path with a quicker 
step when I suddenly perceived, about 
thirty steps lower down, the figure of a 
man wearing a deep-brimmed straw hat 
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that seemed to have been alternately 
scorched under the sun, then soaked by 
showers ; his shoulders were square, his 
frame large, and a stick stood between 
his two knees. 

This man’s appearance alarmed me. 
I looked hard at him as I drew nearer, 
and, to my utter wonderment, I perceived 
he was George sitting there in apparent 
torpor, watching the river flow by. What 
could he be thinking of in the semi-ob- 
scurity of light and shade? God knows ; 
but his reverie was deep, for he did not 
hear me approach, and I had to make a 
slight stir to attract his attention. 

He turned, looking up, grasped his 
stick meanwhile, and his eyes flashed 
like those of a wolf. 

“Ts that you, Monsieur Florent ?” 

“Myself, George. I have been to the 
Framont quarries, and feel very tired,” 
replied I, continuing my descent. 

He cameeup a few steps and helped 
me down; but when I passed the place 
he had been sitting near and scooped my 
hands as I leaned over the river, for my 
thirst was intense, he stopped me. 

“Wait a moment,” he cried, “you are 
too warm to drink cold water; here is 
wine!” Inasecond he had thrown his 


gourd down, dipped it in the water to 
cool, and placed it in my hands. 


“ Sit down,” he continued, when I had 
taken a little. 

“ No, I must keepin motion ; my limbs 
would stiffen, and I could not get on 
again.” ; 

“Then let me carry your things for 
you. Dear me, what a load, Monsieur 
Florent! The bag weighs at least twenty 
pounds,” he said, laying it over his shoul- 
der. 

“ Atleast that, George; theyare fossils. 
If I did not think so much of them I 
should have emptied them out on the 
road. They are too heavy for me.” 

He said nothing in reply. As we 
walked I told him all about the magnifi- 
cent petrifactions I was collecting. 

“ You are a happy man, Monsieur Flo- 
rent,” said he thoughtfully ; “ you always 
have a liking for something or other.” 

“Yes, that is true. I first had my 
plants, then my insects, now my fossils.” 
I smiled as I enumerated my pursuits. 
The cool shade and the wine had done me 
good. We were walking in the twilight 
under quivering, leafy boughs. “ And 
then I never complain,” I resumed ; “ but 
at your age, George, with your fortune, 

sour education, you might lead a pleasant 
ife indeed.” 
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“ My life pleasant?” he exclaimed, in 
a surly, discontented way. “I love noth- 
ing, and no one loves me.” 

“What, George!” I cried, in a tone 
of reproach ; “noone loves you? What 
do you mean? There is your father and 
your mother, your friends, myself!” 

“TI believe you have some affection for 
me — but ——” 

“ But what ?” 

“It is nothing like the love you feel 
for your wife and children.” 

“Well, that is a singular way of keep- 
ing up your argument against friends!” 
I replied. ‘ Because I love my wife and 
children, does it ensue that I cannot 
love others besides? What is there to 
prevent you from marrying and havin 
the same affections as other people 
Merciful God! I do believe young folks 
want to enjoy everything at the same 
time ; life is long enough to teach them 
patience.” 

I was astonished to find George could 
talk with so little common sense. 

“T shall never marry,” said he. “I 
shall be the last of the Rantzaus. When 
a race produces nothing but monsters it 
is as well to let it die out.” 

“Monsters ! Who are you talking of ?” 

“Who, but that old thief of an uncle 
who is trying to ruin us, who has sworn 
our death, who is soshameless as to give 
his daughter away —- his own blood —to 
that miserable head-keeper, with nothing 
else in view but the prospect of crushing 
us under legal documents and of redu- 
cing me and my father to misery! Have 
you not heard of all this ?” 

“ You told me yourself some time ago; 
but I never would believe a father could 
sacrifice his child, his only child, to 
hatred and revenge; it is against nature, 
it is not possible !” 

“Impossible ! Why, the comedian is 
always there; there is music every day ; 
and every day the old man stands bowing 
and scraping at the door, ‘Good-day, 
Monsieur le Garde-Général. I have the 
honour, Monsieur le Garde-Général. Al- 
low me, Monsieur le Garde-Général. Sit 
down, Monsieur le Garde-Général. Lou- 
ise, come down: here’s Monsieur le 
Garde-Général !’” 

“ But,” said I, gently interrupting 
George’s mimicry, “supposing Louise 
loved this young man?” 

“ Louise love Aim?” George suddenly 
stood still and looked at me in a fury. 
“Louise love such a coxcomb, such a 
figure as that!—a man with a pointed 





nose, dressed in white from top to toe, 
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who rolls his eyes up to the ceiling and 
= his hand on his heart? You must 

e out of your senses, Monsieur Florent ! 
—a Rantzau? a girl of common sense? 
Allons, allons donc!” 

After shrugging his shoulders he walk- 
ed on again, I following and turning 
things overin my mind. After a pause, 
he continued, — 

“She is dying of grief, and she runs 
away from him every time he puts his 
foot in the house. The old man has to 
run after her; sometimes he calls her 
over and over again, for she pretends not 
to hear; when he finds her, he exchanges 
words with her while she stands watering 
the flowers and looking over the hedge, 
as if in search of some one to come and 
help her. You do not see all these 
things. It is a disgrace and an abomi- 
nable shame! I sometimes fancy I 
should enjoy going over the way and 
throttling the old one or tossing the 
young one out of window. Ah, if I held 
Uncle Jean, how I would squeeze him! 
he would not laugh long, and Monsieur 
le Garde-Général would soon stop his 
cooing. Ah, the villains !” 

I cast a side-glance at George’s large, 
firmly-set jaw-bones, his beaked-nose, 
bright eyes, and clenched fist. 


“Yes, yes, I dare say they wouldn’t 
like it,” I replied, “if you once laid your 
hands on them.” 

A strange idea now crossed my mind. 
I thought it was singular he should be in 


such excitement about Louise in her 
troubles after the hard things he had so 
often said of her. 

“So you really do believe she is un- 
happy?” I asked, after another silence. 

“Unhappy is not the word, she is 
wretched and ill, very ill; she is fast de- 
clining, getting as white as wax. Do you 
remember how fresh she looked, how her 
eyes sparkled, and how pink her lips 
were when she came home from the 
convent? She is half dying now. Mon- 
sieur Florent, you really should go and 
see her now and then, out of charity — 
were it but out of pity. Since you began 
your collection you attend to nothing! 
She used to be so happy when you looked 
in before, and relieved her of her father 
and the other’s company for a little while. 
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moved. “I promise you I will go no 
later than to-morrow after school. How 
have thirgs got on in this way? It is 
perfectly horrible to think of.” 

“T see how things are going on,” said 
George, “and if they continue much 
longer in this state ” He did not 
finish. 

We had come to the end of the forest 
and happened to be standing on the same 
spot from which we had seen Louise the 
preceding year run down to the river and 
hold back the tottering waggon-load with 
her pitchfork. George remembered the 
circumstance very probably, for he struck 
his flint, and stopped to look a long time 
at the Saar, then walked on by me in 
silence. 

I began to see how matters stood. It 
was perfectly dark when we reached my 
house-door. 

“Look at that place yonder,” said 
George, pointing to his ungle’s house, 
which rose in perfect darkness at the 
farther end of the street. “ Lively, eh? 
That is where Uncle Jean makes his 
daughter so happy! Well, good-night, 
Monsieur Florent.” 

He left, and I walked up-stairs. 

“So here you are at last, Florent!” 
cried my wife, relieving me of my bag of 
fossils. “What a time you have been! 
Mademoiselle Louise has just left. She 
waited until seven.” 

“ Louise Rantzau ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Indeed! What did she cal! for?” 

“T don’t know; she wanted to speak 
to you. She will look in again to-mor- 
row.” 

In less than an hour I had got through 
supper and into bed, being for once com- 
pletely tired out. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE PRUSSIAN ECCLESIASTICAL LAWS. 


SuHoRTLY after the passing of the four 
Acts which have introduced so remarka- 
ble a change into the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem of Prussia, the Catholic bishops 
immediately affected by them met together, 
and it is now announced as the result of 


It gave her breathing-time. You are not) their deliberations that they cannot pos- 


strong; but such wretches as those feel 

uncomfortable in the presence of good 

men. You should recommence church 

music and sing Kyries and Alleluias 
ain, Monsieur Florent.” 


sibly accept the new order of things 
which is to be imposed uponthem. They 
will resist so far as resistance may be 
possible, and, if they obey, they will only 
obey under protest. It was scarcely 


“J will, George,” I replied, greatly possible that they should come to any 
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other conclusion, for these Acts are a 
negation of every claim which the Romish 
Church makes in its dealings with the 
State. The Prussian priest will be nom- 
inally uncontrolled in his spiritual func- 
tions, but the state will interfere with him 
at every turn, and wil] exercise over him 
a ceaseless control. The details of these 
Acts are well worth studying, for it is 
only by reading their provisions that we 
can understand how severe is the pres- 
sure which the State is to exercise. 
From the first moment when his prepara- 
tion for his sacred office begins the State 
takes the priest in hand; it sees that he 
is educated properly, sanctions the exer- 
cise of his functions, removes him if he 
offends against secular law, restrains his 
action towards his fellows, and allows 
him to enforce none but spiritual penal- 
ties against the laity. Certain provisions 
are made in favour of those who are 
already priests, or who are on the point 
of beccming priests ; but, for the future, 
the new system of control will be rigidly 
applied. In the first place, none but a 
German or a naturalized foreigner is to 
exercise spiritual functions in Prussia; 
and the German who exercises them 
must be a German educated in a particu- 
lar way. He must first duly pass througha 


gymnasium ; he must then go through a 


three years’ course of theological study, ei- 
ther ina State University or in a seminary 
under State control; and, lastly, he must 
satisfactorily pass a public oral examina- 
tion conducted by State officials, the ob- 
ject of which is to show that he possesses 
what the Act terms the knowledge pecu- 
liarly necessary for his calling — that is, 
the knowledge of philosophy, history, and 
German literature. No new seminaries 
are to be established; students in the 
Universities are not to be allowed to be- 
long at the same time to seminaries ; and 
it is only if he lives in a place where 
there is no State University that a student 
may go to a seminary at all; while every 
teacher in a seminary must show that he 
has received an education satisfactory ac- 
cording to a lay standard. Nor will the 
priests in future be permitted to get hold 
of the young and give thema special and ap- 
propriate training. Existing seminaries 
for boys are not to be closed at once, but 
then they are not to be allowed to receive 
any new pupils; and, if they venture to 
receive any, they are to be immediately 
shut up. The Act, in fact, recognizes 
that there must be priests, and that 
priests must learn theology ; but it insists 
that priests shall be Germans with a Ger- 
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man lay education, and with their minds 
full of German philosophy, German his- 
tory, and German literature. No enact- 
ment could possibly run more counter to 
the whole spirit and teaching of modern 
Ultramontanism. 

When the priest has been properly 
trained in this way, the time will arrive 
for him to be inducted into some spiritual 
office. His superior who proposes to 
appoint him must immediately give notice 
of his intention to the President of the 
province, and a similar notice must be 
given if it is proposed to transfer a priest 
from one spiritual office to another, or if 
merely a temporary occupant of the office 
is to be appointed. Within thirty days 
the President may object to the appoint- 
ment on the ground that the nominee has 
not received a proper education, and does 
not know philosophy, history, and litera- 
turesas well as a good priest ought to 
know them, or that the nominee has been 
convicted of, or is being prosecuted for, 
an offence against secular law; or, lastly, 
on the ground that he is a dangerous 
person, and not inclined to render due 
obedience to the State. Against this 
injunction of the provincial President the 
ecclesiastical superior is permitted to 
appeal to a new ecclesiastical tribunal 
constituted by one of these Acts, the 
character of which tribunal is sufficiently 
indicated by the provision that six out of 
its eleven members must be ordinary lay 
judges. But the State has another dan- 
ger to guard against: besides that of the 
wrong man being put into the place. 
There is the danger lest the place should 
remain unfilled. The Act therefore pro- 
vides that within a year from the date of 
the vacancy the place must be filled up. 
If it is not filled up, the income attached 
to the office is stopped, the income of the 
superior who ought to appoint is stopped, 
and the superior is subjected to a fine 
not exceeding one thousand _thalers, 
which fine is to be repeated until his 
contumacy is vanquished. The priest 
himself also who ventures to take an 
appointment without due permission, or 
temporarily performs the duties of a 
charge which the State requires to be 
permanently filled, is to be liable to a 
fine not exceeding one hundred thalers. 
Further, if the priest, after having been 
appointed, is guilty of any serious trans- 
gression of the secular law—as, for 
example, if he makes himself a party to 
any movement which the State considers 
prejudicial to its interests —he is by the 
mere fact of his conviction rendered 
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incapable of discharging his spiritual 
duties ; and if he persists in acting as if 
he were still competent, he becomes lia- 
ble to a heavy fine. All these enactments 
must be put together in order to see how 
great is the change which the position of 
priests in Prussia will undergo. To us 
who are accustomed to live among clergy- 
men who have received the usual English 
education at large schools, who have then 
gone to an English age ee mag and taken 
the same degrees as their friends des- 
tined for lay professions, it may seem 
natural and right that what we know and 
approve of in England should be insisted 
on in Prussia. It is one of the great 
boasts of the Church of England that its 
ministers are in this way brought into 
harmony with the laity, share the same 
thoughts, and are animated by the same 
political instincts. But the Church of 
Rome wishes for something totally differ- 
ent. It wishes for a priesthood forming 
a caste distinct from the laity, trained in 
its own peculiar way, and breathing its 
own peculiar spirit. In Prussia it will 


not have any such priesthood ; and the 
priesthood which it gets will not only be 
trained in what it thinks a wrong way, 
but will be subjected to a supervision it 
abhors, and will be constantly suspected 


of acts which are as meritorious in the 
eyes of Rome as they are treasonable in 
the judgment of Berlin. 

But the jealous watchfulness of the 
State is carried still further. A properly 
trained priest guilty of no offence against 
the State might still, in the exercise of 
his spiritual functions, be inclined to ty- 
rannize over other priests or over lay- 
men. Twoother Acts tie him up as tight 
as Acts can tie him, lest he should trans- 
gress in this direction. The discipline 
of the Church over ecclesiastics can only 
be exercised by German ecclesiastical 
authorities. Punishment can only be in- 
flicted after proceedings have been taken 
in a formal manner, after the accused has 
been heard, and after the grounds of con- 
demnation have been duly recorded. No 
corporal punishment is to be inflicted, 
the delinquent can only be fined to the 
extent of a month’s salary, and although 
he may be sent toa penitentiary for three 
months, he cannot be sent out of Germany. 
And his detention must be immediately 
notified with the most precise details to 
the provincial President, who can shut 
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up any penitentiary he pleases, and can 
punish with a fine not exceeding a thou- 
sand thalers any attempt to establish a 
more rigorous discipline than the Act 
permits. If the delinquent thinks him- 
self unjustly treated, he can appeal to the 
new ecclesiastical Court, and especial 
care is taken to provide that one ground 
of this appeal shall be that an attempt 
has been made to prevent his appealing, 
The State, too, can itself appeal, or rather 
can carry the case before the ecclesiasti- 
cal tribunal, if it thinks that the continu- 
ance in office of a priest is dangerous to 
public order. The previous Act had pro- 
vided that a priest convicted of an offence 
against public order should be deposed; 
but this Act goes further, and provides 
that a priest who is merely considered to 
be a dangerous person may have proceed- 
ings taken against him. His own eccle- 
siastical superiors are to be first invited 
to take upon themselves the responsibil- 
ity of deposing him; but, if they decline, 
the authority of the tribunal is to be 
called into play; and if, after it pro- 
nounces against him, he presumes to dis- 
charge the duties of his office, he is liable 
to a fine not exceeding a hundred thalers, 
which is to be increased to a thousand 
thalers if he persists in his offence. The 
laity are protected by an Act, which pro- 
vides that no ecclesiastical punishment 
can be inflicted affecting their personal 
liberty, their property, or their civil sta- 
tus. Nor can any ecclesiastical punish- 
ment be inflicted if its ground is that the 
offender has done something which the 
State requires him to do, or has voted or 
not voted where the State permitted him 
a free choice. For purely spiritual of- 
fences a spiritual penalty may be inflicted ; 
but then no public notification of its in- 
fliction may be made, and all that may be 
done is to announce to members of the 
same communion that it has been inflict- 
ed; and even then this announcement 
must be made in language which cannot 
convey any unnecessary pain to the of- 
fender. The spiritual terrors of excom- 
munication thus remain; but every pre- 
caution is taken that, in this world at least, 
they shall operate in the mildest possible 
manner. If it is the duty of a State to 
protect its subjects against their spiritual 
pastors and masters, every one must al- 
low that Prussia has now fulfilled this 
duty as it was never fulfilled before. 





